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YOUR  REEDS 


SYMMETRICUT  REEDS  are  selected,  graded 
and  cut  ior  line  performance— not  for  beauty  of 
appearance.  Choose  your  reeds  for  instant 
playability,  for  unlimited  response,  for  longer 
life  . . .  choose  SYMMETRICUT  for  uniform 

tonal  perfection! 
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“They  Are  Making 

America  Musical” 


Fastest  Way  of 
Developing 

NEW  CLARINET 
PLAYERS! 


Beginners  easily  develop 
correct  embouchure  for 
playing  the  clarinet  be¬ 
cause  the  Trayner-Clar- 
nette’s  mouthpiece  is  a 
ttandard  Bb  clarinet 
mouthpiece.  This  C  mel¬ 
ody  instrument  is  easy  to 
blow  .  .  .  easy  to  learn 
. . .  easy  to  play.  Has  full 
size  clarinet  tone.  NO 
NEW  FINGEWNG! 

.  .  .  iuet  like  the  up¬ 
per  regitter  of  a  clar¬ 
inet — or  any  popular 

pre-band  instrument.  . 

Educators  acclaim  n*AYNTrr^B. 
the  Trayner  -  Clar-  NETTE  —  complata 
,  .  ,  with  profcttional- 

nettes  musical  supe-  ;  typ*  Bb  clarinet 

riority  to  JI  tocorf-  I; 

er-type  pre-band  in-  /  Skornieka't  "Talent 
struments.  Use  it  to  /  and  lO^^neP 
develop  your  dari-  I;  *°"**^0a  C 
net  section.  *’***  $  1 5 


TRAYNiR- 


CLARNETTE 


•  Some  Schools  purchase  4  to  6  doz¬ 
en  at  a  time — and  loan  them  to  students 
for  a  full  semester's  use. 

•  Studio  Operatorsl  This  trainer 

enables  you  to  offer  rental  plan  at  low 
cost  to  develop  clarinet  sales  without  big 
investment  of  full-size  dorinets. 

•  Try  It  at  year  foverite  shop  or  write  lor 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 

DAVID  WEXLER  &  CO. 

txdasive  Didribetors 

1243  So.  Wobmh  Chicopo  S,  Ul. 


I  ASBDA  Notional  Chairman-Teacher  Recruitment 

i 

"The  purpose  of  a  High  School  Band  or  Orchestra  should  be  the  striving  for  excellence  of 
performance  as  a  unit  and  the  development  of  the  individual  players.  We  operate  on  thb 
assumption  hero  at  Mason  City,  Iowa,"  says  Mr.  Paul  W.  Behm,  Director  of  Instrumental  Music, 
Mason  City  Iowa  Public  Schools. 

Mr.  Behm  is  recognized  os  one  of  the  most  outstanding  High  School  Band  Directors  in  America 
I  today.  In  recognition  of  his  many  contributions  to  better  bands  and  better  band  music,  he  wot 
elected  to  the  American  Bandmasters  Association  in  March  1954.  He  is  a  Charter  Member  of 
!  the  American  School  Band  Directors  Association  and  it  National  Chairman  of  the  ASBDA 
I  Teacher  Recruitment  Committee. 

Behm  wot  graduated  from  Creighton  University,  Omaha,  Nebraska  with  a  Ph  B  in  1927. 
He  received  hit  M.S.  in  Education  from  the  University  of  Southern  California  in  1948.  He  hoi 
taken  graduate  work  at  Iowa  State  University,  and  the  VonderCook  College  of  Music.  Bonds 
under  his  direction  hove  won  a  First  Division  rating  in  every  contest  entered  since  1939. 

Though  a  very  busy  man  with  his  instrumental  work  plus  hit  ASBDA  administrative  duties,  he 
still  finds  time  to  enjoy  hit  favorite  hobby,  golf.  His  wife  Marjorie  does  many  of  his  fine  accom¬ 
paniments.  Gary,  a  Freshman  at  Iowa  State  ploys  clarinet.  Dennis  a  sophomore  in  High  School 
ploys  French  hern,  and  Chuckle,  age  four,  just  ploys. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  takes  great  pride  in  presenting  Paul  W.  Behm  os  a  man  of  deep 
integrity  who  is  truly  helping  in  the  great  work  of  "Making  America  Musical." 


Paul  W.  Behm  of  Mason  City,  Iowa 
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AVR  Hi-Fi  Phone  Has 

New  Student  Earphones 

The  AVR  Hi-Fi  Phono  and  high 
fidelity  earphones  combine  to  bring  the 
world  of  recordings  to  small  groups 
and  individual  students  without  costly 
sound  booths.  They  provide  a  practical 
solution  to  the  problem  of  providing 
learning  by  listening  in  classrooms, 
libraries,  study  halls,  and  audio-visual 
centers  without  disturbance  to  other 
students  who  may  be  using  other  learn¬ 
ing  materials. 

Designed,  manufactured  and  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Audio-Visual  Research  of 
531  S.  Plymouth  Ct.,  Chicago  5,  and 
Waseca,  Minnesota,  the  Hi-Fi  Phono 
is  a  light  weight  yet  sturdy  and  func¬ 
tional  school  unit.  Features  include: 
three  speed  turntable;  turnover  cart¬ 
ridge  tone  arm;  steel  carry  case; 
grou(>ed  controls  on  inclined  panel; 
operating  instructions  printed  on  con¬ 
trol  panel;  receptacles  for  microphone, 
speaker,  and  six  sets  of  earphones;  con¬ 
venient  handle  on  tone  arm  for  one- 
hnger  control  and  minimum  record 
damage. 

Applications  of  the  Hi-Fi  Phono  in¬ 
clude  the  following  subject  areas: 
music,  foreign  language,  children’s 
stories,  drama,  poetry,  social  studies, 
and  shorthand  drill.  The  basic  unit 
retails  for  $79.95.  Be  sure  to  mention 
the  SM  when  writing  for  further  in¬ 
formation. 

Magnecord  Introduces 

New  Tape  Playbacks 

Two  new  magnetic  tape  recorder- 
playback  instruments  designed  express¬ 
ly  for  professional  use  were  announced 
today  by  Magnecord,  Inc.,  pioneer 
manufacturer  of  magnetic  tape  equip¬ 


ment.  Designated  as  the  M90  and 
M81,  the  instruments  feature  remote 
control  fidelity  and  economy,  respec¬ 
tively,  for  radio  broadcasting  stations, 
musicians  and  other  professional  and 
industrial  users,  according  to  William 
L.  Dunn,  president.  "These  new 
units,"  Mr.  Dunn  said,  "further 
broaden  and  strengthen  the  Magnecord 
professional  line  which  now  accounts 
for  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  mag¬ 
netic  tape  equipment  of  this  type  in 
use  today." 


Hi-Fidelity  Cojor— Choir 

Apparel— Very  Smart 

The  new  solution-dyed  fabrics  for 
choir  robes  are  now  available  in  four 
weaves  and  over  thirty-five  colors  and 
shades.  Unlike  many  other  fibers  to 
which  dye  is  applied  after  the  fabric  is 
made,  solution-dyed  fabrics  have  color 
added  before  the  thread  is  spun.  Thus 
the  color  becomes  an  integral  part  of 
the  very  fiber  .  .  ,  uniformly  sealed-iu 
all  through  the  material.  In  addition, 
the  color  is  pernunent,  unaffected  by 
sunlight,  perspiration,  or  industrial 
gases.  Light  and  ideal  for  all  season’s 
wear,  these  materials  are  also  moth¬ 
proof  and  mildew-proof.  The  manu¬ 
facturer,  Collegiate  Cap  and  Gown 
Company,  Champaign,  Illinois,  offers 
additional  information  and  actual  ma¬ 
terial  samples  on  request.  Be  sure  to 
mention  the  SM  when  writing. 


Wireless  Intercom  New 
Aid  To  Music  Directors 

General  Industrial  Co.  announces 
production  of  a  new  portable  WireUsi 
intercom.  Simply  plug  into  any  stand¬ 
ard  120  volt  AC  or  DC  outlet  and  it's 
ready  to  go  to  work  for  you !  Compact, 
2-way,  portable  intercom  requires  no 
wires,  installation  or  extras!  Saves 
time,  ups  director-student  efficiency. 
Simplifies  office-to-practice  room.  Al¬ 
lows  instant  2-way  communication  be¬ 
tween  2,  3  or  more  persons  in  separate 
rooms  or  buildings.  Has  super-sensitive 
sound  pick-up.  Voices,  to  several  hun¬ 
dred  f^t  away  are  pucked  up  and 
transmitted  up  to  21/2  miles  within 
same  power-line  transformer  circuit. 
Port-A-Phone  has  an  exclusive  silencer 
which  eliminates  line  noise  when 
standing  by.  It  is  of  durable  plastic 
with  a  mottled  mahogany  finish. 
Overall  size,  8l^W  x  5%D  x  6''H.  A 
complete  2-station  system,  ready  to  use, 
is  priced  at  $66.90  and  additional  sta¬ 
tions  are  $33.45.  General  Industrial 
Co.,  5738  N.  Elston  Ave.,  Chicago, 
Ill.  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  literature 
and  additional  information.  Be  sure  to 
say  you  saw  it  in  the  SM. 

Dacca  Now  Has  Threo 
Goldman  Record  Albums 

Decca  Records  now  has  some  of  the 
most  famous  records  of  Dr.  Edwin 
Franko  Goldman  and  the  Goldman 
Band  available  in  album  or  single  rec¬ 
ord  form. 

ON  PARADE  features  the  numbers: 
On  Parade,  Michigan,  On  The  Hud¬ 
son,  Illinois  March,  March  For  Brassc*s, 
Chimes  Of  Liberty,  Golden  Gate,  and 
Onward-Upward. 

ON  THE  MALL  features:  On  The 
Mall,  The  Billboard  March,  Our 
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saxophone  involves  only  an  imperfect  application 
of  the  Boehm  -principles,  which  call  for  the  alter¬ 
nate  oftening  of  a  single  tone  hole,  and  a  pair  of 
tone  holes,  in  progressing  up  the  chromatic  scale. 
In  the  Leblanc-System  saxophones,  we  have  made 
the  fullest  application  of  these  same  principles  — 
with  spectacular  success  both  in  terms  of  basic 
intonation  and  in  ease  and  flexibility  of  control. 
With  the  Leblanc-System  saxophone  it  is  far 
easier  —  indeed  almost  effortless  —  to  play  cor¬ 
rectly  in  tune  and  with  perfect  balance  of  dy¬ 
namics  and  color. 

The  third  consideration  involves  mechanical 
construction.  Here  again  our  first  thought  has 
been  to  build  an  instrument  that  would  offer  a 
comfortable,  dependable  key  action  and  one  that 
would  offer  the  utmost  facility  in 
1^^  technical  passages.  In  making  full 

application  of  the  acoustical  princi- 
pies  first  recognized  bv  Boehm,  we 
«  were  also  able  to  introduce  certain 
■  new  and  exceedingly  useful  fingering. 
‘vtaf  m  to  augment  the  standard  ptositions 
wSr and  greatly  facilitate  the  performance 
of  a  number  of  ordinarily  quite  diffi- 
cult  technical  pasages.  These  finger¬ 
ings  are  based  on  tise  of  the  second 
finger  of  the  right  hand  to  lower  the  G,  A,  B  and 
C#  of  the  upper  stack  by  an  exact  semitone.  This 
effect  can  also  be  obtained  to  a  varying  degree 
with  the  first  and  third  fingers  of  the  right  hand. 
One  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  I.eblanc-System 
saxophone  can  l)C.  and  ordinarily  is,  played  using 
all  the  conventional  fingerings  with  which  we  are 
familiar. 

The  outstanding  success  of  the  new  Leblanc- 
System  saxophones  and  their  immediate  acceptance 
by  leading  concert  artists  and  teachers  both  in 
France  and  .America,  has  l)een  heartwarming  to 
all  of  us  who  have  worked  so  hard  and  for  so 
many  years  to  make  this  dream  of  ours  come  true. 
Demand  for  the  new  Leblanc  saxophones  is  run¬ 
ning  far  ahead  of  present  production  schedules, 
but  I  believe  that  any  player  who  compares  these 
instruments  with  conventional  design  saxophones 
will  find  the  Leblanc  well  worth  waiting  for. 


THE  NEW  LEBLANC-SYSTEM 
SAXOPHONES 

By  Leon  Leblanc,  1st  Prize,  Paris  Conservatory 

The  new  Leblanc-System  saxophones  represent 
the  fulfillment  of  a  dream  that  my  father, 
Georges  Leblanc,  and  1  have  shared  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  —  to  complete  the  work  be¬ 
gun  by  the  great  master  Adolphe  Sax  in  designing 
and  creating  an  acoustically  and  artistically  per¬ 
fected  single-reed,  conical-bore  aerophone  in  brass. 

Our  approach  to  the  I^blanc-System  saxophone 
is  ba.scd  on  three  primary  considerations,  which 
should  serve  as  the  basis  for  undertaking  any  de¬ 
parture  in  instrument  design,  and 
which  I  treat  in  what  I  regard  as  the 
only  possible  order  of  importance. 

Our  first  consideration  is  always  the  |y  /gjk 
•Artist  and  the  .Art  of  Music  —  to  m  dBa 
create  an  instrument  of  a  more  uni-  I 
form  and  homogeneous  sonority,  to  A 
enrich  the  scale  of  harmonics  so  that  * 

the  characteristic  saxophone  sound 
will  emerge  in  full  beauty,  regardless 
of  the  key  in  which  a  composition 
may  lie,  and  regardless  of  considerations  of  dynam¬ 
ics  and  the  necessity  for  rapid  techniques. 

In  comparing  the  new  Leblanc-System  saxo¬ 
phones  with  instruments  of  conventional  design, 
this  new  richness,  this  new  wealth  of  color,  and 
this  new  evenness  and  balance  both 
within  and  between  registers  will  be 
,  readily  apparent.  I  am  convinced  that 

we  have  succeeded  in  re-creating  the 
more  beautiful  sound  that  Adolphe 
Sax  was  seeking  to  obtain  and  that  it 
is  this  classic  quality  that  will  hence¬ 
forth  be  recognized  as  the  true  saxo¬ 
phone  tone. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  to 
attain  our  first  consideration  —  that 
of  mu.sical  and  artistic  correctness  —  without  a 
thorough  study  of  the  physical  and  scientific  con¬ 
siderations  involved.  The  conventional  design 


TO  GEORGES  AND  LEON  LEBLANC,  the 
problems  involved  in  bringing  the  saxophone 
to  perfection  have  constituted  the  most  exciting 
of  challenges.  The  first  experimental  Leblanc-sys- 
tern  saxophone  was  completed  as  early  as  1925. 
Though  much  too  complex  for  quantity  produc¬ 
tion,  this  prototype  instrument  proved  that  a 
naturally-in-tiine  saxophone  could  be  built,  and 
with  far  greater  richness  of  tone  and  range  of 
color  than  had  ever  liefore  Iteen  conceived.  During 
the  past  quarter  century  literally  hundreds  of 
experimental  instruments  have  l>cen  built  and 
tested  —  both  in  the  Leblanc  lalmratories  and  in 
the  field  —  before  the  present  simplified  model  was 
evolved.  Mr.  Vito  Pascucci,  in  charge  of  Leblanc 
in  America,  has  assisted  in  working  out  details  of 
design  in  accordance  with  the  preferences  of 
American  artists  ' 


VINCENT  J.  ABATO,  em¬ 
inent  authority,  and  re- 

garded  by  many  as  the  \ 

greatest  saxophonist  of  our 
time,  says  of  the  new  Le-  ^ 

blanc-System  saxophones:  P 

"These  are  the  instruments 
which  every  saxophonist,  my- 
included,  has  hoped 
would  some  day  lie  built. 
am  playing  my  l.eblanc  un- 
tier  every  condition  —  in  the 

concert  hall,  in  recording  sessions  and  on  televi¬ 
sion.  In  no  other  instrument  have  I  found  such 
beauty  of  sound,  such  responsiveness,  or  such  a 
wide  range  of  tonal  color.  I  recommend  the  Ix- 
l)lanc  without  reservation  —  to  all  who  seek  to 
Itetter  their  saxophone  performance." 


Send  for  Froo  Booklot 
on  the  Leblanc-System  Alto 
and  Tenor  Saxophones 

Address  a  postcard,  or  memo 
•o  C.  Leblanc  Company,  Kenosha, 
Wisconsin,  for  your  free  copy 
of  Leblanc's  new  booklet  on  the 
Leblanc-System  saxophones. 
Enclose  50c  if  you  would  like 
to  receive  Leblanc’s  two 
authoritative  new  instruction 
_  books,  "The  Saxophone"  and 
“Daily  Routine  for  Saxophone,” 
“Wing  all  aspects  of  botn  the 
ronventional  and  the  Leblanc- 
System  saxophones. 


Flirtation,  2nd  Regiment  Connecticut 
Guard  March,  National  Emblem 
March,  Colonel  Bogey  March,  Step¬ 
ping  Along,  and  Boston  Command  jry. 

SONGS  OF  OUR  FIGHTING 
MEN  features:  The  U.  S.  Air  Foice 
(The  Army  Air  Corps),  The  Army’s 
Always  There,  The  U.  S.  Field  Artil- 
lery  March,  Semper  Paratus  (Official 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard  March  Song), 
Anchors  Aweigh  (The  Song  Of  The 
Navy),  The  Marines'  Hymn,  Amcria 
The  Beautiful,  Dixie,  America,  and 
The  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

All  of  these  fine  recordings  may  be 
heard  and  purchased  at  your  favorite 
record  store. 
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BRILHART  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  CORP.  CARLSBAD,  CALIFORNIA 


Wexler  Features  "The 

Big  3"  In  Accordions 

A  trio  of  popularly  accepted  piano 
accordions  .  .  .  Hohner,  Frontalini  and 
Cortini  .  .  .  stocked  by  David  Wexler 
&  Co.,  Chicago  wholesalers  ...  is  help¬ 
ing  many  dealers  profitably  meet  tm 
increased  demand  for  the  accordion. 

"The  Big  3”  offers  a  wide  variety 
of  models,  sizes  and  weights  for  men 
and  women,  boys  and  girls  .  .  .  and 
prices  to  meet  every  budget. 

New  models  are  being  added  right 
now.  For  instarKe,  Wexler  is  currently 
offering  Hohner’s  newest  creation:  The 
"Atlantic,”  Model  No.  lllS-41-120. 
This  latest  development  from  one  of 
the  world’s  most  famous  names  in 
music  has  a  rich  dynamic  tone  .  .  . 
unusual  power.  Re^s  are  made  of 
Swedish  steel  on  gold-anodized  plates. 
Treble  and  bass  reed  blocks  are  in  sec¬ 
tions,  screwed  to  frame.  An  important 
new  feature  are  suspended  foam  rub¬ 
ber  valves  on  reeds  which  insure  noise¬ 
less  operation,  ideal  resonance,  and 
practically  no  air  leaks.  Precision  made 
shifts  allow  easy  and  silent  action  on 
both  treble  and  bass.  There  are  9 
melody  switches  and  3  bass  switches. 
All-metal  bass  mechanism  furnishes 
unusually  fast  action.  A  concealed  tone 
modulator  fiermits  tonal  color  or  nu¬ 
ances  as  desired.  The  locking  device  is 
automatic  and  foolproof. 

List  price  of  the  Hohner  "Atlantic” 
Model  No.  lllS-41-120  .  .  .  complete 
with  leather  shoulder  and  bass  straps 
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Martin  artists  are 


TOP 

POLL 


WINNERS 


CHET  BAKER*’*^^^^ 


First  in  both 
Down  Beat  and 
Metronome  Polls. 


ROY  ELDRIDGE  **' 

Fourth  in  both  Down  Beat  and 
Metronome  Polls. 


••••••••« 


DIZZY 

GILLESPIE 

Second  in  both 
Down  Beat  and 
Metronome  Polls. 


YEAR  after  year,  the  top  poll  winners  are  those 
artists  who  play  a  Martin  ...  the  extra  range 
trumpet.  Isn’t  it  high  time  you  tried  a  Martin, 
too? 


Nkfuory.  IMS 


SHORTY  ROGERS 

Third  in  Metronome  Poll; 

Filth  in  Down  Beat  Poll. 


for  name  of  your  nearest  Martin  dealer  and  free  literature,  write 
The  Martin  Bond  Instrument  Company,  Elkhart,  Indiana 

Utatt  Mnti—  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  vA/ii  ammtrint  tdvtrtittmrmls  i«  tkii  msiniiu 


Endorsed  by  Leading  Educators 
as  the  Answer  to  an  Acute  Need  in 
Elementary  School  Music  Classes 


Intioduced  at  the  Music  Educators  National  Con* 
ference,  American  Prep  Tone  Bells  were  hailed 
as  a  practical  answer  to  the  problem  of  combin¬ 
ing  interest  and  pleasure  with  instruction  in 
elementary  school  music  classes. 

Twenty  individually  mounted  tone  bars,  each 
perfect  in  pitch  and  intonation,  give  20  children 
an  active  part  in  making  melody.  More  than  100 
musical  games  may  be  played  on  American  Prep 
Tone  Bells  to  assure  the  alertness  and  enthusiasm 
that  mean  so  much  in  musical  instruction. 

The  many  uses  and  advantages  of  American 
Prep  Tones  are  described  in  a  Teachers  Instruc¬ 
tion  Guide,  just  off  the  press.  Mail  the  coupon 
for  your  free  copy. 


I - 1 

TARG  &  DINNER,  lllC«,  425  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  5,  III.  * 

Please  send  me  free  copy  oi  the  American  Prep  Teachers  Instruction  Guide,  j 

Name _  I 

Address _  I 

City,  Zone,  State _  I 

L _ J 


1920  —  35  Years  of  Growth  Through  Service— 1955 


and  "alligator’’  leatherette  cairying 
case  ...  is  $450.  Be  sure  to  m  nticc 
the  SM  when  you  try  one  of  the  "Big 
3’’  at  your  local  Music  Dealer. 

Chicago  Symphony  Brass 
Ensemble  Record  Available 


I  The  Frank  Holton  Company  has 
I  just  announced  the  availability  of  the 
I  Chicago  Symphony  Brass  Ensemble  on 
a  12"  LP  record.  Five  artists  comprise 
I  the  membership  of  the  ensemble— 

I  Adolph  Herseth,  trumpet;  Rcnold 
Schilke,  trumpet;  Wayne  Barrington, 
French  Horn;  Frank  Crisafulli,  trom¬ 
bone;  Arnold  Jacobs,  tuba.  Each  mem- 
!  ber  of  this  group  has  earned  his  place 
I  by  reason  of  his  training  and  long  ac- 
I  tivity  in  symphonic  organizations, 
i  Nine  compositions  of  world  re- 
'  nowned  music.  The  ’’ancients"  are  rep 
I  resented  by  Gottfried  Reiche,  Giovanni 
Gabrieli,  Ludwig  von  Beethoven, 
Thomas  Weelkes,  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach.  The  ’’modems”  are  repre-sented 
by  Paul  Hindemith,  Edmund  Haines, 

I  Earl  Zindars,  Leonard  Lebow. 

I  Music  Departments  of  Universities, 
Colleges,  Music  Schools  and  High 
Schools  will  find  the  record  a  valuable 
addition  to  their  library. 

I  Records  sell  for  $5.90  each.  They 
J  may  be  ordered  direct  from  the  Frank 
'  Holton  Company,  Elkhorn,  Wisconsin. 


San  Antonio  Symphony  E 
Clarinetists  Are  Matched  t 


Among  the  prized  possessions  of 
:  any  symphony  clarinetist  is  a  matched 
^  set  of  clarinets.  The  San  Antonio  Sym-  i 
i  phony  Orchestra  has  gone  a  step  fur-  1 
'  ther  by  acquiring  a  hne  matched  set  | 
I  of  clarinetists.  | 


Leland  Munger,  Eugene  Lacritz,  and 
Anthony  Fulginiti  make  up  what  is 
probably  the  only  clarinet  section  in  a 
large  symphony  orchestra  completely 
trained  by  one  teacher.  All  three  ate 
products  of  the  New  England  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Music,  where  they  were 
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PRICE  $129.50  with  case,  including 
Federal  tax.  Cases  are  sturdily  built  for 
long  wear,  pyroxylin  covered  with  ex¬ 
tra  wide  leather  bindings,  curly  plush 
lining,  bright  brass  hardware. 


IKHART  BAND  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 
ELKHART  •  INDIANA 


ory,  1955 


tion.  Before  completing  his  first  sea¬ 
son,  however,  he  entered  the  na\-y  and 
was  i 


second  clarinetists,  are  New  England¬ 
ers  by  birth. 

Monger  was  graduated  from  the 
New  England  Conservatory  in  1950 
with  a  degree  of  Mus.  B.  During  his 
four  years  at  the  conservatory  he  was 
a  member  of  the  school’s  symphony 
orchestra,  and  filled  many  outside  en¬ 
gagements,  including  several  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr. 
Monger  joined  the  San  Antonio  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  as  first  clarinetist  in 
the  year  following  his  graduation. 

Eugene  Lacritz  earned  his  Mus.  B. 
degree  in  1951,  and  immediately 
joined  the  San  Antonio  clarinet  sec- 


students  of  Rosario  Mazzeo,  co-chair¬ 
man  of  the  woodwind  department,  bass 
clarinetist  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  the  orchestra’s  person¬ 
nel  manager.  All  three  of  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  clarinetists  were  graduated  with¬ 
in  one  year.  All  three  won  honors  in 
clarinet.  All  three  play  the  compara¬ 
tively  rare  full-Boehm  system  clarinet. 

That  all  three  should  also  join  the 
same  orchestra  is  only  appropriate, 
despite  their  otherwise  varied  back¬ 
grounds.  Actually,  none  of  them  is  a 
native  Texan.  Munger,  the  first  clari¬ 
netist,  is  from  Janesville,  Wisconsin. 
Fulginiti  and  Lacritz,  bass  and  Ej^,  and 


assigned  to  the  U.  S.  Naval  School 
of  Music  as  instructor  in  clarinet  and 
saxophone.  After  his  discharge  ftom 
the  service  in  1954,  he  resumed  hi$ 
studies  under  Mr.  Mazzeo,  and  te 
turned  to  San  Antonio  this  fall. 

Anthony  Fulginiti  was  also  a  1931 
graduate  of  the  New  England  Con¬ 
servatory.  This  newest  member  of  the 
San  Antonio  clarinet  section  remained 
in  Boston  from  1951  until  this  season, 
playing  concerts  in  the  New  England 
area  while  continuing  with  advanced 
study  under  Mr.  Mazzeo. 
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Educational  Record  Sales 
Offers  Free  Catalog 

In  cooperation  with  the  nujor  pho¬ 
nograph  record  companies,  Educational 
Record  Sales  has  compiled  a  list  of  the 
finest  available  recordings  especially 
selected  for  ready  integration  in  the 
kindergarten  to  9th  grade  school  pro¬ 
grams. 

Records  are  arranged  according  to 
subjects,  areas  and  grades.  Included  ate 
excellent  sections  on  music  apprecia¬ 
tion,  rhythms,  square  dance,  social 
studies,  language  arts,  etc. 

'This  36  page  catalog  is  available 
without  charge  to  music  educators  re 

3uesting  a  copy.  All  requests  should  be 
irected  to:  Educational  Record  Sales, 
146  Reade  Street,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 
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ELKHORN 

Band  I  nstruments 


Sup«rb  individual  ieoluret  performing 
together  to  produce  superlative  results  — 
that's  EHihorn  Bond  Instruments! 
From  the  moment  you  handle  on  Elkhorn  you 
realize  why  so  many  sing  its  praises. 
Elkhorn  Bond  Instruments  ore  monufoctured 
by  Europe's  most  prominent  builders, 
according  to  GETZEN  design  ond  specifi¬ 
cations.  All  ore  sent  through  our  factory 
to  be  serviced  "Right"  —  The  GETZEN  Woy 
,  —  for  fine  assembly  work,  fine  adjustment, 
and  finished  by  the  most  modern  GETZEN 
methods.  Elkhorn  Bond  Instruments  hove  o 
host  of  exclusive  mechonicol  refinements 
possessed  by  no  other  —  ore  conceded  the 
leader  for  oil-round  performance. 

Tested  by  Artists  —  these  ore  instruments 
that  fine  musicians,  bond  directors  or  students 
will  be  proud  to  ploy  or  recommend. 
Designed  and  built  to  lake  core  of  the 
ever  increosing  demand  for  o  quality  Una  of 
instruments  in  a  low  price  ronge. 
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ffkhern  Band  lottromonta 
ere  tveronleed  end  distributed  by 
the  GETZEN  COMPANY  —  end 
ore  eveilobte  lot  immadioH 
dalnatf.  Write,  wire  or  pbene 
today  for  complete  details. 


ElKHORN  BAND  INSTRUMENTS  —  "Value  and  Ferformonce  —  guoronleed  by  GETZEN' 


Choose  on  Elkhorn  for 

unporolleled  beauty  . . . 

.  . .  exceptional  tone  quality 
, . .  amazing  playing  comfort 
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Ted  brought  an  oboe  to  the  Linton 
Service  Department  for  needed  repair 
•ode. 

Having  accomplished  his  mission, 
Hr.  May  returned  to  his  plane  and  flew 
beck  to  Dayton.  He  had  given  a  cus¬ 
tomer  one-day  service  in  true  twentieth- 
centur)  style! 

New  Biltmore  Brasses 
Welcomed  by  Teachers 

The  completely  re-designed  "BILT- 
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Wm.  Frank  Co.,  in  acco*''^  iiice  with  the 
oxKt  modern  advances  in  musical  in¬ 
strument  engineering. 

Teachers  have  found  a  new  standard 
of  instrument  value  in  these  moder¬ 
ately  priced  horns  that  match  the  per¬ 
formance  of  costlier  brass  instruments. 
Stroboscope  tests  of  the  Biltmore’ s  free 
tones  revealed  a  degree  of  tonal  perfec¬ 
tion  seldom  found  even  in  the  most 
apensive  brasses. 

A  new  brochure  entitled  "A  Fair 
Question  Deserves  a  Straightforward 
Answer”  is  available  to  directors  and 
teachers  interested  in  the  facts  which 
make  the  Biltmore  Brasses  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  instrument  value.  Write  to 
Targ  &  Dinner,  Inc.,  425  So.  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago  5,  Illinois,  for  your 
copy.  Be  sure  to  mention  the  SM  when 
writing. 

DaMoulin  Meets  Schedule 
In  Spite  of  $400/000  Fire  • 

Fire  struck  at  the  DeMoulin  Bros. 
&  Co.,  Uniform  Manufacturers,  Green¬ 
ville,  Illinois  recently.  Though  the  loss 
I  b  set  at  1400,000.00,  the  company  is 
I  meeting  its  production  schedule  on 
:  dine. 

In  a  long  distance  phone  call  inter- 
I  view  with  Mr.  R.  T.  Davis,  popular 
I  oecutive  of  the  firm,  THE  SCHOOL 
;  MUSICIAN  learned  that  the  loss  was 
I  in  the  stock  department  only.  The 
;  plant  is  divided  into  four  major  por- 
\  dons,  each  being  separated  by  a  fire 
j  wall.  The  pattern,  sewing,  and  office 
1  sections  were  tmaffected. 

I  Mr.  Davis  stated  further  that  mate- 
■  rials  to  replace  stock  were  arriving 
-  daily  and  that  by  the  time  this  issue 
!  was  mailed  they  would  be  back  on 
full  and  regular  production. 

Directors  and  Band  Parents  Associa- 
dons  may  continue  to  write  to  Mr. 
Davis  for  information. 

Joliet  Grade  School  Band 
To  Enter  Enid  Festival 

As  the  SM  went  to  press,  word  was 
received  that  the  Joliet,  Ill.  Grade 
School  Band  under  Charles  S.  Peters 
will  compete  in  the  Enid,  Okla.  Tri- 
State  Music  Festival  May  12-13. 
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By  Arthur  L.  Williams,  A.B.A. 

A  Section  Devoted  Exclusively  to  the 
BAND  DIRECTORS  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


CHICAGO  CBDNA  CONVENTION 
ELECTS  NEW  OFFICERS 

At  the  final  business  session  under 
retiring  CBDNA  President  Clarence 
Sawhill,  University  of  California  of 
Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles,  California, 
the  following  new  slate  of  officers  were 
duly  elected  at  the  EIGHTH  NA¬ 
TIONAL  CONFERENCE  held  in 
Chicago,  Illinois,  December  17-18, 
1954: 

PRESIDENT:  Hugh  E.  McMillen, 
University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo¬ 
rado. 

VICE-PRESIDENT:  Frederick  Fen¬ 
nell,  Eastman  School  of  Music,  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.  Y. 

Appointed  to  serve  another  two  year 
term — his  second — as  SECRETARY- 
TREASURER  was  Charles  Minelli, 
Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio. 

In  the  Divisional  meetings  held  on 
the  first  day  of  the  Conference,  new' 
officers  w’ere  also  elected  as  follows: 

CALIFORNIA-WESTERN  —  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Schaefer,  University  of 
Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Assemble  at  time  of  West 
Coast  Clinic  each  year. 

EASTERN  DIVISION  — 
Moore,  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 


Vice  Chairman  —  Lee  Chrisman, 
Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Eastern  Division  plans  to  hold 
its  next  meeting  on  December  16-17, 
1955  at  Boston  University,  Boston, 
Mass. 


NORTH  CENTRAL  DIVISION- 
Leonard  V.  Falcone,  Michigan  State 
College,  East  Lansing,  Michigan. 

NORTHW^EST  DIVISION— 
dall  Spicer,  State  College  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  Pullman,  Wash. 

Vice  Chairman — Warren  Beilis, 
University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

SOUTHERN  DIVISION— C.  B 
Hunt,  Jr.,  Peabody  College  of  Teach¬ 
ers,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Vice  Chairman  —  Frank  Prindle, 
University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Secretary-T  reasurer  —  Warren  W. 
Lutz,  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Ky.  The  Southern  Division  b 
planning  to  hold  its  next  meeting  in 
the  second  week  of  February,  1956. 

SOUTHWESTERN  DIVISION- 
Hiram  H.  Henry,  Oklahoma  A  &  M 
University,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma. 

Vice  Chairman — James  Kerr,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wichita,  Witchita,  Kansas. 
All  of  the  above  officers  will  serve 
until  new  elections  take  place  at  the 
Ninth  National  Conference  to  be  held 
in  December  1956. 


HONORARY  LIFE  PRESIDENT 
Auttin  A.  Harding 


RESUME  OF  8TH  NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE  HIGHLIGHTS 
Although  close  to  200  were  reg¬ 
istered  and  in  attendance  before  the 
end  of  the  December  17-18  Confer¬ 
ence,  the  official  totals  according  to  the 


PRESIDENT 
Hugh  E.  McMillan 


VICE-PRESIDENT 
Frodarick  Fannall 


SECRETARY-TREASURER 
Chari*!  Minalli 
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lift  printed  for  distribution  at  the 
ficti  on  meeting  Saturday  morning 
fere  as  follows:  C-Western  Division 
—10;  Eastern  Division — 17;  North 
Centr.d  Division — 75;  Northwestern 
Divis  on — 5;  Southern  Division — 24; 
Southwestern — 32.  Total  163. 

The  first  general  session  on  Friday 
mommg  gave  the  entire  membership 
present  a  chance  to  register  opinion 
on  cornet  tones  as  played  back  on  a 
previously  made  tape.  Each  director 
indicated  his  opinion  by  turning  a  dial 
my  place  between  O  (lowest)  and 
8  (highest).  The  composite  vote  of 
the  entire  assemblage  was  then  thrown 
on  the  screen  for  all  to  check  individ¬ 
ual  opinions  against  the  group  opin¬ 
ion.  The  CBDNA  is  indebted  to  Dr. 
Earl  Kent  of  the  C.  G.  Conn  Research 
Department  for  his  active  cooperation 
with  James  Neilson’s  committee  mak¬ 
ing  this  study  of  tonal  problems. 

Performances  by  the  Colorado  State 
College  of  Education  Woodwind 
Quintet  which  then  made  the  transi¬ 
tion  into  a  Saxophone  Quartet  were 
challenging  and  inspiring  under  the 
leadership  of  Williams  Gower.  Russell 
Howland’s  transcriptions  played  by  the 
select  Clarinet  choir  were  most  inter¬ 
esting.  The  value  of  bass  and  double- 
bass  clarinets  was  well  demonstrated. 


At  the  Fellowship  banquet  Friday 
night,  Jesse  Lasky  brought  word  that 
the  movie  "The  Big  Brass  Band”  will 
be  made  by  a  major  studio  this  coming 
summer  and  that  selection  of  the  llO* 
All-American  High  School  Band., 
which  will  assemble  in  Hollywood  for 
the  filming  will  be  made  this  spring. 


Dr.  Edwin  Franko  Goldman  re¬ 
newed  his  challenge  for  creating  and 
using  even  better  band  music,  and 
Honorary  Life  President  A.  A.  Hard¬ 
ing  was  presented  with  a  traveling 
percolator  set  so  he  will  not  miss  his 
cup  of  coffee  when  traveling  about 
the  country.  Master  of  Ceremonies 
William  Revelli  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  next  presented  Dr.  Howard 
Hanson  of  the  Eastman  School  of 
Music  who  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  although  we  call  music  the  uni¬ 
versal  language  it  is  not  an  easy  langu- 
to  learn.  The  greatest  contribu¬ 
tion  of  music  is  the  spiritual  impact 
of  music  upon  the  participant.  He 
Sated  that  we  have  as  yet  made  no 
(fctermined  effort  to  bring  the  message 
of  music  to  the  average  man.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  the  art  which  does  not  serve 
the  public  dies. 

The  two  performances  of  the  East¬ 
man  Symphonic  Wind  Ensemble  un- 
<fcr  the  direction  of  Frederick  Fennell 
proved  to  be  of  great  interest  to  every¬ 


one. 


(Turn  to  page  43) 


Increase  The  Effectiveness  Of  Your— 


SMALL  ENSEMBLES 

By  Corner  Found 


One  of  the  most  pleasing  reactions 
experienced  by  an  audience  witnessing 
a  performance  of  a  small  ensemble  is 
that  brought  about  by  the  ensemble’s 
observance  of  all  the  subtleties  and 
nuances  of  the  music  with  no  apparent 
direction  from  any  member  of  the 
group.  Such  a  performance  gives  an  air 
of  surety:  an  attitude  of  careful  prepa¬ 
ration,  attention  to  and  mastery  of  the 
musical  score  that  greatly  enhances  the 
presentation  of  the  music.  It  is  unfor¬ 
tunate,  then,  that  so  many  high  school 
ensembles  reduce  the  effectiveness  of 
their  performances  by  a  lack  of  finesse 
in  the  group’s  direction  of  itself. 

This  lack  of  finesse  is  perhaps  most 
evident  in  the  physical  movements 
used  by  the  players  to  indicate  initial 
entrances;  either  at  the  beginning  of 
a  comp>osition,  or  after  a  fermata  or 
general  pause  of  any  other  nature. 
These  signs  of  direction  vary  from  a 
movement  of  the  head  to  tapping  the 
foot  or  stand,  or  even  counting  aloud. 

'The  moment  of  attack  can  be  coor¬ 
dinated  among  the  members  of  a 
group  of  wind  players  very  easily  with 
none  of  these  obvious  means  of  di¬ 
rection.  First,  one  of  those  instrumen¬ 
talists  who  are  to  make  the  entrance 
together  should  be  designated  as  the 
leader  on  that  particular  entrance.  It  is 
the  belief  of  the  author  that  the  active 
leadership  of  the  ensemble  should  be 
rotated  among  the  members  to  the 
maximum  extent  consistent  with  good 
performance.  The  name  of  the  per¬ 
former  (or  his  instrument)  should  be 
penciled  in  the  individual  parts  to 
avoid  confusion.  This  person  should 
unobtrusively  assure  himself  that  the 
rest  of  the  members  of  the  group  are 
prepared  to  begin  and  have  given  him 
their  attention.  This  can  be  accomp¬ 
lished  with  nothing  more  than  a  move¬ 
ment  of  the  eyes  if  the  ensemble  is 
seated  in  an  arrangement  designed  to 
give  each  performer  the  maximum  pos¬ 
sible  view  of  every  other  performer. 
This  seating  arrangement  must  be  gov¬ 
erned,  of  course,  by  the  audience’s 


view  of  each  player.  Once  assured  he 
has  the  attention  of  the  others,  the 
leader  should  then  begin  as  if  unac¬ 
companied.  The  others,  by  observing 
the  intake  of  breath  and  formation  of 
the  embouchure,  will  be  able  to  coin¬ 
cide  their  attack  exactly  with  that  pf 
the  leader.  This  method  is  very  effec-  / 
tive,  conveying  the  impression  that  the 
members  of  the  ensemble  have  worked 
so  long  together  they  feel  the  music 
as  one — to  a  point  where  they  can  even 
start  at  the  same  instant  with  no  di¬ 
rection. 

At  first  reading  it  may  be  agreed 
that  this  could  be  a  very  effective 
method,  but  for  advanced  groups  only. 
This  is  not  the  case  at  all.  Even  com¬ 
parative  beginners  can  work  together 
in  this  manner,  as  long  as  each  member 
of  the  group  is  sufficiently  advanced 
in  technique  so  as  to  be  able  to  start 
his  tone  at  the  exact  instant  he  desires. 
If  each  performer  cannot  start  his  tone 
at  a  specified  instant,  then  no  means 
of  direction  will  assure  that  the  players 
will  start  exactly  together. 

It  is  not  necessary  (either)  that  the 
group  play  as  a  unit  for  a  long  period 
of  time  before  attempting  to  use  this 
method.  In  fact,  it  is  recommended 
that  this  method  of  direction  be  em¬ 
ployed  from  the  beginning  of  rehear¬ 
sals  together.  The  introduction  of  this 
method  could  be  something  like  this: 

Teacher:  (Pausing  during  the  re¬ 
hearsal)  "Johnny,  play  your  concert 
B[j  for  me.”  (Johnny  plays.) 

Teacher:  "I  want  the  rest  of  you  to 
watch  Johnny  as  he  plays  his  concert 
Bjj  again.”  (Johnny  plays  and  the 
others  observe,  still  not  realizing  what 
all  this  is  leading  to.) 

Teacher:  "Bill,  can  you  tell  exactly 
when  Johnny  is  going  to  start  his 
tone?”  (Johnny  may  have  to  play 
again  so  that  Bill  can  give  his  attention 
to  this  aspect  of  the  situation.) 

Bill:  (Probably  rather  surprised) 
"Yes,  I  can.” 

Teacher:  "Well  Bill,  this  time  I 
(T urn  to  page  31) 
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The  Kiplinger  Washington  Letter  On  — 


POPULATION! 

(Excerpt  from  the  December  1954  letter) 


Herewith  is  a  reprint  of  excerpts 
from  the  "Kiplinger  Washington  Let- 
te^\  dated  December  24,  1954.  The 
yf^hors  of  THE  SCHOOL  MUSI- 

N  magazine  were  so  impressed 
with  the  contents  of  this  important 
letter,  they  felt  that  directors,  teachers, 
superintendents,  board  members,  stu¬ 
dents,  and  parents  would  be  interested 
in  a  few  excerpts.  Excerpts  are  printed 
verbatim  .  .  .  Editor’s  Note. 

Washing*-on,  Dec.  24,  1954. 
Dear  Sir: 

"This  is  on  population  .  .  .  births,  mar¬ 
riages,  trend,  rate,  growth. 

It  sheds  some  light  on  long-range 
problems: 

Schotts.  Colleges.  Areas  that  are 
growing.  Where  to  go  or  look  for  fu¬ 
ture  business  expansion.  Suburbs  of  the 
future.  Demand  for  houses.  Other  real 
estate  trends.  Our  changing  markets. 
The  ways  to  plan  ahead. 

People:  Where  they  are.  Where  they 
are  going.  What  they  want.  What  they 
can  buy.  Opportunities.  Social,  econ¬ 
omic  and  business  meanings.  Not  theo¬ 
ries,  but  facts  .  .  .  statistics  projected 
into  the  future. 

"First,  note  the  birth  rate  this  past 
year,  '34:  It  is  up  a  bit.  It  has  been  on 
a  high  plateau  since  war  years.  Now 
the  plateau  is  rising.  New  babies  this 
past  year,  4.1  million  .  .  .  largest  num¬ 
ber  ever  in  one  year.  The  rate  25.2  per 
1000  women,  compared  with  a  prewar 
rate  of  around  19.  Peak  rate  was  26.6 
in  ’47,  after  the  men  had  just  come 
back  from  the  war.  All  signs  are  that 
the  high  rate  will  continue  through 
the  coming  year. 

"Young  women  are  having  more 
babies,  more  than  their  mothers  had. 
Age  group  35-to-39  has  already  had 
as  many  babies  as  those  aged  45-to-49, 
and  the  younger  women  still  have  a 


lot  of  time  in  which  to  go  further. 

"And  there  are  now  more  2nd,  3rd, 
4th  children  .  .  .  family  size  im. 

"Income  levels  make  any  difference? 
Do  the  "poor”  have  more  kids  than 
the  "rich”?  No,  fertility  is  about  the 
same  at  all  income  levels. 

"The  farm  mothers  have  the  most 
babies  .  .  .  city  mothers  the  fewest. 
The  bigger  the  city,  the  lower  the  birth 
rate.  But  .  .  .  things  are  changing,  the 
gap  is  narrowing  .  .  .  fertility  is  rising 
faster  among  the  city  women.  Another 
interesting  fact:  Veterans  have  more 
babies  than  non-veterans. 

"The  baby  boom  is  now  in  its  13th 
year.  It  started  up  in  1940,  just  before 
the  war,  after  slipping  sharply  during 
the  depression  30’s. 

"Main  reason  for  baby  boom,  ac¬ 
cording  to  analysts,  is  prosperity. 
Young  folks  see  relatively  clear  econ¬ 
omic  sailing,  so  go  in  for  families. 

"As  for  marriages,  the  young  mar¬ 
rying  people  of  today  were  born  back 
in  the  30’s,  and  there  weren’t  so  many 
babies  being  born  those  days.  Conse¬ 
quently  there  aren't  so  many  of  marry¬ 
ing  age  today.  Marriages  now  are  about 
1.5  million  per  year,  as  compared  with 
2.3  million  back  in  ’46.  Still,  even 
with  new  marriages  lower,  the  total 
of  all  marriages  today  is  producing  a 
very  high  birth  RATE,  and  a  record- 
high  NUMBER  of  babies. 

"At  what  ages,  marriages?  Women 
are  about  20,  the  men  about  24.  That’s 
the  average.  ’Three  years  ago  it  was 
20^2  for  women,  23  for  men.  Now 
women  are  a  little  younger,  men  a  little 
older.  It  MAY  he  because  of  draft, 
service  time,  etc  .  .  .  doubtful  whether 
it’s  a  significant  trend. 

"Scarcity  of  marriageable  men?  No, 
the  number  is  about  the  same,  men  and 
women,  in  marrying  ages  of  early  20’s, 
and  even  up  to  mid-40’s.  Of  course 
males  get  picked  over  as  years  pass, 
but  total  supply  of  them  about  balances 


the  total  supply  of  females.  That's  the 
statistics  of  it.  (As  for  particular  cases, 
well,  we  aren’t  going  to  get  involved 
in  THAT.) 

"Elementary  grade  schools:  Enroll¬ 
ment  is  now  almost  28  million.  Next 
year,  plus-29  million.  By  I960,  only  5 
years  off,  33^2  million.  That’s  20% 
more  than  now.  High  schools:  Enroll¬ 
ment  now  about  7  million,  grades  9 
through  12.  Next  year,  near  8  million. 
I960  plus-9  million.  That’s  28% 
more  than  now.  Children  are  coming 
along  to  make  these  FACTS. 

"Physical  needs:  Some  117,000 
classrooms  should  be  added  each  year, 
for  grade  &  high  schools  only,  and 
to  maintain  existing  standards  only. 
Number  being  built  this  year,  50,000. 
This  means  we  are  falling  BEHIND. 
Means  that  next  year  will  be  worse 
than  this  year  in  crowded  conditions. 

"As  for  school  teachers,  we  have 
about  1,(X)0,000  of  them  as-of-now. 
This  past  year  we  needed  58,000  more, 
unavailable.  By  I960,  5  years  off,  we 
shall  need  approximately  1,700,000, 
which  is  700,000  more  than  now. 
It’s  largely  a  matter  of  pay,  and  pay 
is  largely  a  matter  of  local  taxes. 
’There’s  one  answer  and  only  one: 
Higher  taxes  to  get  schools  &  teachers. 
The  alternative:  Deterioration  of 
schooling  and  education  for  millions 
of  our  young,  soon  to  become  adults. 
Do  you  know  how  many  go  to  scho(d? 
It’s  38  million  ...  1  out  of  4  ...  in 
schools  &  colleges  .  .  .  quite  a  segment. 

"One  new  idea:  State  school  build¬ 
ing  authorities  .  .  .  state  owned  .  .  . 
state  chartered  ...  to  borrow  money, 
issue  bonds,  build  schools,  rent  them 
to  local  school  districts  until  cost  is 
paid  out.  The  plan  is  being  tried  in 
Pa.  &  Ga.,  with  signs  of  success,  and 
some  other  states  plan  to  copy.  If  you 
want  information  on  how  it  works, 
as  well  as  on  other  ideas,  too,  write 
National  Citizens  Commission  for 
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Public  Schools,  2  West  45th  St.,  New 
York  36,  N.  Y.,  and  ask  for  "Finan¬ 
cing  Public  Education."  Free. 

"Sow  take  colleges:  Enrollment 
DOW,  21/2  million,  and  this  reflects  the 
low  birth  rate  of  the  30’s,  when  cur¬ 
rent  college  students  were  born.  By 
i960,  3  million.  By  1965,  4  million. 
This  is  60%  more  than  now  . .  .  60%. 

It  mc-ans  more  physical  facilities  and 
more  teachers.  The  load  is  heavier  than 
can  be  carried  by  state  universities  or 
the  municipal  institutions.  Private  col¬ 
leges  &:  universities  must  expand,  too 
(dthough  some  hate  to).  Their  money 
must  come  from  the  public  .  .  .  large 
gobs  of  it  from  business.  Groups  of 
businessmen  in  many  states  are  work¬ 
ing  on  the  ways  and  means. 

"What’s  a  college  education  worth 
in  money?  Here  are  estimates:  Cost, 
about  $1500  a  year.  Four  years,  $6000, 
that  much  outlay  by  student.  Addition¬ 
al  by  the  institution,  of  course,  for 
education  is  subsidized. 

"Life-time  earnings  of  a  college  grad 
average  $268,000. 

"Life-time  earnings  of  a  high  school 
grad  average  $165,000. 

For  first  8  years  of  work,  little  differ¬ 
ence  between  incomes  of  the  two.  Aft¬ 
er  age  30,  high  school  grads  earn 
S5500  a  year  .  .  .  college  grads  $5000. 
From  ages  45  to  54,  high  schoolers 
average  $4500  .  . .  college  grads  $8000. 
Education  means  more  than  money, 
but  you  see  the  rough  measure  in 
money. 

"Suburbs  are  growing  three  times  as 
fast  as  the  downtown  areas,  and  in 
many  cities  which  you  know,  the  cen¬ 
tral  areas  are  even  shrinking. 

"Suburbanites  are  better  customers, 
average,  than  city  dwellers.  They  are 
younger,  have  better  education  and 
higher  incomes.  Also  this:  A  substan¬ 
tial  proportion  are  self-employed,  own 
their  own  businesses. 

"Working  women:  One-third  of  all 
women  have  jobs  outside  the  home. 
Proportion  changes  from  year  to  year 
.  .  .  over  long  pull  it  is  increasing. 
And  about  31  %  of  all  workers  are 
women  .  .  .  considering  all  lines,  all 
jobs.  Married  women  are  distinguished 
from  unmarried  ...  a  fourth  of  them 
work.  Or  put  it  this  way:  Husband 
&  wife,  both  working,  25%  of  all 
families.  The  workingest  age  for  wom¬ 
en,  20-to-24  .  .  .  before  marriage  and 
the  babies.  Mothers  with  children  too 
young  to  go  to  school  .  .  .  only  15% 
of  them  work. 

"Domestics:  In  1940,  18%  of  wom¬ 
en  were  hired  domestics  .  .  .  now  10%. 
In  only  15  years,  nearly  half  of  the 
domestics  have  gone  into  other  jobs. 

"Older  folks:  People  are  living 
longer,  many  beyond  age  65.  Fifty 


years  ago,  the  people  past  age  65  were 
4%.  In  1950,  they  were  8%.  Twenty 
years  from  now  the  people  past  age 
65  will  be  11%  .  .  .  still  rising. 

"Our  people  are  still  moving,  al¬ 
though  less,  so  some  states  grow,  some 
shrink,  some  are  static.  Southeast  states. 


growing  fast  in  business.  Texas  is  still 
spectacular.  New  England  is  lagging, 
excepting  only  Conn.  The  big  indus¬ 
trial  states  aren’t  keeping  pace  in  cre¬ 
ating  new  businesses.  Ela.  is  now 
growing  at  a  faster  rate  than  her  old 
(Turn  to  page  36) 


An  Analysis  of  the- 

STRING  SURVEY 


Part  V 

oCepperl 


Olli 


This  is  Part  V  of  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  "String  Survey”  as  analyzed  by 
Otto  Leppert,  a  member  of  the  Lyon 
and  Healy  staff  of  Chicago.  We  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  reader  refer  to  part  I,  II, 
III,  and  IV  in  the  October,  November, 
December,  and  January  issues  for  pre¬ 
vious  analysis  .  .  .  Editor’s  Note. 

8.  DO  YOU  RECOMMEND  CLASS 
STRING  INSTRUCTION  FOR 
BEGINNING  STUDENTS?  IF 
SO,  IN  WHAT  GRADE  SHOULD 
INSTRUCTION  BEGIN? 


Class  instruction  for  beginners  is 
recommended  by  92%  of  the  string 
teachers  contacted.  Many  teachers  ad¬ 
vocate  class  work  for  the  first  year  or 
two  then  private  les.sons  plus  orchestra 
training.  We  feel  that  it  is  of  special 
significance  that  such  a  large  majority 
of  both  private  and  class  string  in¬ 
structors  recommend  class  lessons  for 
beginners.  There  is  no  longer  any 
question  that  class  instruction  for  be¬ 
ginning  string  students  is  desirable 
and  that  it  has  been  proven  successful 
where  the  teaching  is  done  by  compe¬ 
tent  and  enthusiastic  string  instructors 
using  up-to-date  teaching  materials. 

51%  of  all  replies  favor  starting 
strings  in  the  fourth  grade.  20% 
recommend  beginning  strings  in  the 
third  grade.  21%  favor  5th  grade  for 
string  beginners.  6%  of  the  teachers 
advocate  starting  strings  in  the  6th  or 
7th  grades  and  the  balance  feel  that 
.1st  or  2nd  grade  is  the  ideal  starting 
time. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  in  order  to 
determine  what  grade  string  students 
should  start,  the  instructor  should  take 
into  consideration  his  particular  teach¬ 


ing  situation,  especially  the  length  of 
the  lessons  and  how  many  lessons  are 
given  each  week.  Once  string  instruc¬ 
tion  is  begun,  it  is  of  prime  importance 
that  a  complete,  progressive  string  pro¬ 
gram  is  maintained  through  all  the 
grades  continuing  through  high  school. 
Mere  instruction  in  mass  does  not 
bring  the  desired  results  unless  suffi¬ 
cient  attention  is  given  to  the 
individual  student  with  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  students’  individual 
differences  and  varying  aptitudes. 

We  wish  to  call  attention  to  some- 
exceptional  situations  where  instruc¬ 
tion  for  young  string  students  is  an 
accepted  and  regular  procedure  and 
where  these  programs  have  been 
proven  highly  successful. 

Ray  Guyon  of  Tatum,  New  Mexico 
reports  that  he  teaches  32  six  year  old 
children  on  1/4  size  violins.  Most  of 
them  have  already  reached  the  inter¬ 
mediate  stage,  are  making  excellent 
progress  and  play  with  good  rhythm 
and  accurate  intonation.  * 

Melvin  Schneider  of  Iowa  State 
Teachers  College  has  had  remarkable- 
success  in  teaching  students  from  4-7 
years  of  age  using  1/4  size  and  i/g  size 
violins.  He  has  been  doing  noteworthy 
experimental  work  on  teaching  tech¬ 
niques  for  young  children  and  believes 
in  the  early  organization  of  string 
groups  such  as  trios  and  quartets. 

We  feel  that  more  research  should 
be  made  in  the  field  of  the  young  stu¬ 
dent  so  as  to  determine  the  advisability 
of  starting  string  instruction  in  kinder¬ 
garten  and  in  the  early  grades  and  also 
to  ascertain  the  best  teaching  tech¬ 
niques  procedures  and  materials  for 
young  children  from  4  to  7  years  of 
age. 


W»ruary,  1935 
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(Laft)  Following  a  rohoorsol  in  tho  AAorxoHo  School  of  Muiic  of  tho  Voldogno  Bond  wo  too  (I  to  r)  Dollovocchio,  Conovo  (author  of  thit  arti- 
do),  Ortini,  ouittont  conductor,  Stofano  Ghoroldini,  conductor,  and  Varo  Paiola,  choral  diroctor  and  arrangor.  (Right)  Haro  it  tho  Valdagno 
Band  in  rohaartal.  Nota  tho  continuout  pormanont  mutic  ttandt.  Thit  band  won  tho  Intornational  Bond  Contott  at  Ottond,  Bolgium  in  Juno  1954. 
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Italian  Band 


By  Ernest  O.  Caneva  | 

ii 

1 


Should  I?  Or  shouldn’t  I?  Should  I 
go  to  Italy  this  past  summer  and  look 
over  the  music  situation,  or  should  I 
go  to  school  here  in  the  United  States 
for  a  refresher  course? 

I  made  up  my  mind  June  21st. 
Thursday,  June  23th  I  sent  my  dad, 
who  at  the  time  was  in  Italy  directing 
a  summer  band,  a  telegram  to  eimect 
me  at  Milon  June  27th.  Friday,  June 
26th  I  was  aboard  a  TWA  plane  from 
Chicago  on  the  first  leg  of  my  trip. 

At  New  York  the  same  day,  via 


Sabena  Belgium  plane,  I  was  on  my 
way  to  Gardner,  Brussels,  Frankfort 
and  Milon  arriving  at  3:33  the  next 
day. 

Dad  met  me  at  Vincenze,  and  by 
car  we  left  for  Osiago,  his  hometown, 
arriving  at  1C:  13  the  same  evening. 
'This  was  the  town  that  insjpired  me  to 
write  "Pastore  D’Asiago,"  which  is 
published  by  Carl  Fischer. 

Imagine  my  surprise  when  upon  ar¬ 
rival  I  was  surrounded  by  half  the 
towns  people,  including  the  band.  I 


had  left  Osiago  31  years  before.  It  was 
a  wonderful  feeling.  i- 

The  next  morning  I  inquired  of  i 
some  boyhood  friends,  particularly  one,  ^ 
Vere  Paivls.  We  had  studied  music  | 
together  during  my  first  trip  back  in  | 
1919  to  1924.  I  was  told  that  he  was  I 
one  of  the  finest  choral  directors  in  | 
the  coimtry  and  that  he  was  connected  ^ 
with  a  fine  school  of  music,  The  Marz-  f 
otto  School  of  Music,  located  at  Val-  ? 
dagno.  I  located  him  and  from  then  '( 
on,  it  was  one  trip  after  another.  First  I 


Childrofi  a*  wall  at  odultt  lova  tha  public  cencartt.  Hara  w#  to#  tb#  Valdagno  Chorut,  occompaniod  by  an  outWanding  accordion  orchotlro, 
porferming  under  the  diroction  of  Paiola.  Th#  bandt  and  chorutot  are  financed  through  city  and  private  Fundt. 
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Fehruory, 


CO  Valdagno  to  look  over  the  school, 
then  to  Verona  to  attend  the  opera 
in  the  arena,  then  on  to  Venice  to 
bear  its  fine  band. 

At  Valdagno  I  not  only  found  a  fine 
chorus  of  90  voices,  but  also  one  of 
the  best  bands  in  the  country.  The 
wed(  previous  to  my  arrival,  this  great 
band  had  won  1st  place  in  an  inter¬ 
national  contest  at  Ostend,  Bdgium. 

I  was  greeted  cordially  by  the  di¬ 
rector,  Stefano  Ghiroldim  and  given 
all  the  facilities  of  the  school,  working 
with  the  band,  attending  rehearsals, 
j  and  checking  the  library.  It  was  all  a 
I  wonderful  experience. 

The  director  of  the  band  is  a  pro- 
:  lessor  of  violin  who  was  a  former 
member  of  the  orchestra  of  LaScala 
at  Milon.  The  choral  director  is  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  piano.  Both  men  are  fine  ar¬ 
rangers  and  make  all  the  arrangements 
for  their  organizations. 

The  band  rehearsal  room  was  amaz¬ 
ing.  1  had  never  seen  anything  like  it. 
Instead  of  having  risers,  the  floor  was 
lowered  about  four  feet  so  that  the 
last  row  of  risers  was  at  eye  level 
with  the  director. 

I  tried  to  take  pictures  of  the  room 
as  a  whole,  but  it  was  impossible  be¬ 
cause  of  the  large  space  it  covered, 

:  consequently  it  was  taken  in  sections 
;  (picture  shows  the  center  section). 

The  room  was  surrounded  in  heavy 
I  maroon  drapes  and  has  a  conical  ceil- 
i  ing  with  fluorescent  lights  in  the  cen- 

■  ter  and  sides.  The  acoustics  are  excel 

'  lent.  The  music  stands  are  permanent, 
straight  across  each  section.  This  is 
very  practical  for  high  schools  as  it 
eliminates  cleaning  problems  and  also 
the  setting  at  every  rehearsal.  Chairs 
are  individual,  and  the  room  will  take 
care  of  100  musicians. 

An  important  factor,  the  director 
has  a  clear  view  of  every  musician  and 
vice-versa.  The  choral  room  is  built 
on  the  same  order  with  piano  and  or¬ 
gan  at  the  disposal  of  the  director, 
j  Both  groups  have  assistant  directors 
I  and  a  copyist.  As  mentioned  before, 
I  all  music  performed  is  arranged 
I  especially  for  the  two  organizations. 
I  Both  groups  have  an  immense  library, 
!|  which  is  well  catalogued. 

I  The  Marzotto  School  of  Music  is 
:  financed  in  part  by  the  city  of  Val¬ 
dagno  and  by  a  distinguished  indus¬ 
trialist,  Count  Victor  Emanuel  Marz¬ 
otto,  owner  of  the  woolen  mills  in 
the  city.  Lessons  are  free  to  all  stu- 
K  ^ts,  and  the  musicians  are  provided 

■  jobs  at  the  age  of  eighteen  in  tne  mills. 
Some  members  have  been  with  the 

j  organizations  for  over  35  years. 

(Most  bands  in  Italy  are  community 
or  sponsored  organizations.  Even  the 
(Turn  to  page  51) 
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Hold  That  Chin 

By  Phillip  Polley 


Two  of  the  most  diflicult  problems 
encountered  in  the  teaching  of  the 
clarinet  is  that  of  proper  embouchure 
and  the  creation  within  the  student 
of  the  desire  for  a  beautiful  tone. 
These  twin  problems  are  not  identical 
but  are  very  much  dependent  one  upon 
the  other.  The  solution  of  either  prob¬ 
lem  very  often  brings  the  solution  to 
the  other. 

The  importance  of,  and  the  necessity 
for  holding  the  mouth  in  a  certain  pre¬ 
scribed  manner  when  blowing  the  clar¬ 
inet  is  hard  to  impress  upon  the 
beginning  student.  He  is  much  more 
interested  in  getting  some  sort  of 
sound  or  noise  from  the  instrument 
rather  than  how  his  mouth  is  held  or 
how  his  chin  looks.  Proper  lip  and 
teeth  position  along  with  45  degree 
holding  angle  seem  unimportant  to 
the  youngster.  To  him  any  sound  com¬ 
ing  from  the  bell  of  the  instrument  is 
a  tone.  "Quality”  is  an  unknown  in¬ 
gredient  and  certainly  any  talk  about 
this  intangible  property  seems  a  vagary 
and  a  waste  of  time  to  an  energetic 
youngster. 

To  the  older  student  who  has  played 
several  years  and  has  not  acquired  the 
tight  chin  with  the  reed  resting  on 
the  red  of  the  lower  lip  the  changing 
to  a  new  embouchure  with  a  new 
tone  conception  is  infinitely  annoying 
and  a  bore. 

A  simple  device  that  helps  both  be¬ 
ginner  and  advanced  students  and  gets 
them  to  concentrate  on  proper  em¬ 
bouchure  as  well  as  listening  for  quali¬ 
ty  in  the  tone  is  that  of  "holding” 
the  chin  down  with  the  left  hand 
while  playing  open  "g”.  To  do  this 
lay  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand 
across  the  chin  ^low  the  lower  lip  and 
hook  thumb  under  the  chin.  Draw 
enough  of  lower  lip  up  to  cover  lower 
teeth  and  lay  the  clarinet  mouthpiece 
in  mouth  with  the  reed  resting  on  the 
red  of  lower  lip.  Now  produce  a  tone 
holding  the  chin  down  with  left  thumb 
and  forefinger.  Of  course  only  "g” 


can  be  produced,  but  with  the  aid  of 
a  mirror  a  student  can  "mold”  his 
embouchure  while  blowing,  and  get 
the  muscular  "feel”  of  a  correct  em¬ 
bouchure.  Minutes  devoted  to  long 
tone  practice  in  this  fashion,  and  con- 


"Hold  thqt  chin" 


stant  checking  during  practice  period 
will  pay  off  for  both  the  beginner  and 
the  advanced  student. 

With  the  relaxation  that  will  thus 
come  to  a  student,  close  listening  to  the 
tone  can  be  initiated  and  he  will  begin 
to  hear  his  tone  for  the  first  time. 
Daily  attention  to  these  details  will 
eventually  make  one  conscious  of 
"quality”;  and  when  a  student  in¬ 
stinctively  prefers  this  quality  in  his 
tone  and  his  listening  and  a  proper 
embouchure  have  become  sufficiently 
coordinated  in  his  mind  a  student  will 
automatically  cultivate  a  correct  em¬ 
bouchure. 

Tonguing,  breath  control,  counting 
time,  rhythm  patterns  and  note  values 
(T urn  to  page  58 ) 
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Keyboard  Experience  News 

By  Mariom  S.  Igbmrt 

AmmrUam  Music  CenfcrMic* 

332  So.  Mieh/gam  Avo. 

Chfeago  4,  Illinois 

There  have  been  innumerable  indi¬ 
cations  of  the  greater  use  of  the  piano 
in  the  teaching  of  music  fundamentals 
coming  into  my  office.  In  answer  to  a 
questionnaire  that  was  sent  out  on  what 
music  activities  are  being  included  in 
the  elementary  program,  keyboard  ex¬ 
perience  is  listed  on  a  great  many  of 
them. 

A  supplementary  book  for  the  Bir¬ 
chard  ^ng  Text  Series,  "A  Singing 
School,”  gives  the  teacher  a  guide  to 
make  use  of  the  piano  in  connection 
with  the  songs  in  the  series.  This  was 
written  by  Charlotte  DuBois  in  a  very- 
clear  and  concise  manner  which  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  non-piano 
playing  teacher  to  make  profitable  use 
of  the  piano.  She  uses  the  tonic,  sub¬ 
dominant,  and  dominant  seventh 
chords.  Fifty-five  of  the  songs  selected 
from  the  first,  second  and  third  grade 
books  were  used  to  demonstrate  the 
use  of  these  chords.  Nothing  seems  to 
have  been  overlooked  to  help  the 
teacher  have  and  to  give  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  fundamentals 
that  arise  from  the  classroom  music  ac¬ 
tivities.  No  doubt,  publications  from 
other  publishing  houses  will  have  ad¬ 
ditional  fine  offerings  in  the  future. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  note  that 
the  first  objective  that  comes  to  the 
mind  of  many  music  specialists  in  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  the  keyboard  is  to  get  the 
children  to  play  tunes.  The  specialist 
is  quick  to  realize  that  this  is  impor¬ 
tant  in  stimulating  interest,  but  it  is  of 
minor  consequence  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  real  objectives  of  keyixiard 
experience.  The  classroom  teacher  who 
appreciates  the  value  of  keyboard  ex¬ 
perience  is  enthusiastic  as  long  as  it 
does  not  develop  into  class  piano.  Class 
piano  follows  keyboard  experience. 

ACCORDION  BRIEFS 


By  Lari  Holzhauer,  Executive  Secretary 
Accordion  Teachers’  Guild,  Inc. 

R4,  Box  306,  Traverse  City,  Michigan 

There  is  great  need  for  more  litera¬ 
ture  in  the  field  of  accordion  music. 
In  order  to  create  interest  and  gather 
in  the  many  gcx>d  compositions  which 
have  never  been  published.  The  Accor¬ 
dion  Teachers’  Guild  has  created  the 
rental  library  plan.  Compositions  may 
thus  be  submitted  and  studied  for  their 
worth  and  both  accordionists  and  non¬ 
accordionists  may  have  an  outlet  for 
compositions  suitable  for  the  accordion 
and  where  such  compositions  may  be 


had  for  use  on  a  rental  basis. 

THE  PURPOSE 

To  create  a  large  reservoir  of  origi¬ 
nal  accordion  music.  To  accumulate 
unpublished  music  of  such  variety  that 
compositions  suitable  for  any  type  of 
program  and  any  type  of  audience  may 
be  easily  obtainable. 

Classification:  (a)  Serious  music, 
which  will  meet  the  demand  of  a  high¬ 


ly  discriminating  audience  with  possi¬ 
ble  use  in  the  strictest  of  academic 
training,  (b)  Semi-serious  music, 
meeting  the  demand  of  "Pop”  concerts 
as  held  in  smaller  communities,  (c) 
Music  with  extreme  popular  zpp^, 
which  meets  the  need  of  a  light  and 
entertaining  program. 

To  stimulate  interest  in  writing 
music  for  the  accordion,  especially  in 
(Turn  to  page  45) 


By  Walter 

A  BLEAT  FOR  THE  BEAT 

Not  too  many  years  ago,  program¬ 
ming  a  piece  of  popular  music  on  a 
dignified  choral  concert  was  almost  an 
act  of  treason.  Thank  goodness  that's 
practically  ancient  history,  now.  Except 
for  special  seasonal  concerts  like 
Christmas  and  Easter,  rare  is  the  chorus 
that  dcxrsn’t  give  out  with  at  least  one 
tune  that  has  made  the  juke  boxes  rich. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  past 
year,  Hansen  Publications  Inc.,  has  sky¬ 
rocketed  into  a  big  time  publisher  by 
issuing  almost  exclusively  octavo  ar¬ 
rangements  of  popular  music.  Sam  Fox 
Publishing  Co.  has  never  done  better 
with  their  popular  octavo  catalog. 
Shawnee  Press,  Harmes  Inc.,  Bourne 
Inc.,  and  many  others  report  a  continu¬ 
ing  interest  in  singable  arrangements 
of  popular  songs. 

It  looks  like  more  and  more  choral 
groups  and  their  directors  are  getting 
hep,  and  a  conccVt  nowadays  "doesn’t 
mean  a  thing  if  you  ain’t  got  that 
swing”.  To  which  a  good  many  of  us 
feel  like  saying,  "Real  cool,  man, 
those  crazy  downbeats  are  the  most!” 

DEEP  PURPLE  GONE  WRONG 

Well,  then,  if  everything  is  such  a 
nice  deep  purple,  what  is  there  to  write 
about? 

Nothing,  so  far  as  the  trend  toward 
performing  more  popular  music  is  con¬ 
cerned.  We  have  it  and  we’re  happy. 
But  what  does  concern  me  is  the  hap¬ 
hazard  way  in  which  so  many  of  these 
tunes  are  programmed.  It’s  wonderful 
to  hear  your  glee  club  do  "Buck”  War- 
nick’s  super  arrangement  of  "Lullaby 
Of  Broadway”  (see  Choral  Folio,  May 
1954),  but  who  wants  to  hear  it 
wedged  between  a  Schubert  art  song 
and  the  Prayer  from  "Hansel  and  Gre- 
tel?” 


..  Rodby 


S«nd  all  quMtioni  on  Choral  Musk  and 
>*chnk)u«s  diroct  to  Woltor  A.  Rodby,  602 
Onaida  St.,  Joint,  lllineit. 


Of  course  this  is  an  extreme  exam¬ 
ple,  but  a  great  many  directors  do  pro¬ 
gram  popular  songs  after  a  half  dozen 
or  so  rather  serious,  sacred  and  secular 
choral  numbers.  Frankly,  I  can’t  hon¬ 
estly  say  that  this  is  such  a  terrible 
thing  to  do.  In  fact,  there  is  much  to 
be  said  for  the  variety  alone  in  this 
type  of  program  offering.  But  wouldn’t 
it  have  been  better  to  present  a  group 
of  songs  from  one  of  the  popular 
Broadway  shows,  or  do  a  number  of 
popular  tunes  revolving  around  a 
single  idea? 

This  is  what  I  have  in  mind.  It 
seems  to  me  that  instead  of  presenting 
an  isolated  popular  song  on  a  pro¬ 
gram  (except,  perhaps,  for  an  encore), 
singing  selections  from  "Brigadoon”, 
or  "S^th  Pacific,”  or  "Kismet,”  or  | 
"Guys  and  Dolls”,  or  "Oklahoma!” 
would  certainly  be  better  programming. 

Or  if  you  would  rather  not  do  show 
tunes,  tie  a  group  of  popular  songs 
together  with  one  idea,  or  a  single 
composer. 

For  example,  "Blues  On  Parade” 
could  be  the  main  title  or  central  theme 
for  a  group  of  popular  songs.  Then 
you  could  program  pieces  like  "St.  Lou¬ 
is  Blues”,  "Blues  In  the  Night”,  "I  Get 
the  Blues  When  It  Rains”.  Another 
idea  could  be  "Chorus  In  Waltz  Time”, 
with  tunes  like  "Lover”,  "While  We’re 
Young”,  or  even  a  Strauss  Waltz  fea¬ 
tured. 

A  tribute  to  Cole  Porter,  Richard 
Rodgers,  or  Walter  Donaldson  would 
make  a  most  interesting  and  unifying 
idea  for  programming.  Using  the  mu¬ 
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sic  of  one  single  composer  always 
works  splendidly. 

Another  way  to  give  real  continuity 
to  the  popular  music  on  your  program 
is  to  use  the  hit  songs  from  the  letter 
movies.  Selections  from  "Hans  Chris¬ 
tian  Anderson",  "Snow  White  and  the 
Scvc-n  Dwarfs",  or  "The  Wizard  of 
Oz”  are  especially  good. 

Many  critics  agree  that  American 
jazz  and  the  American  brand  of  oper¬ 
etta  or  "musical"  are  the  only  real  con¬ 
tribution  that  this  country  has  made 
to  the  whole  vast  field  of  Music  as 
an  Art  Form.  Certainly,  programming 
a  group  of  show  tunes  or  popular 
songs  would  be  in  good  taste,  and  in 
addition  would  be  an  open  recognition 
of  this  American  contribution.  You 
don’t  need  a  defense,  but  it  doesn’t 
hurt  to  know  the  reason  why. 

Another  great  advantage  in  pro¬ 
gramming  several  numbers  from  one 
Broadway  hit  or  Hollywood  movie,  or 
good  popular  songs  around  a  central 
theme,  is  that  the  director  may  use 
soloists,  boys’  or  girls’  glee  club,  trios, 
quartets,  etc.,  to  feature  the  particular 
number  being  performed. 

For  example,  the  music  from  "Hans 
Qiristian  Anderson”  could  be  devel¬ 
oped  to  feature  soloists  ((Anywhere 
I  Wander),  a  duet  (No  Two  People), 
chorus  and  narrator  (The  Kings 
New  Clothes),  soloist  and  chorus 
(Inchworm),  or  full  chorus  (I’m  Hans 
Qristian  Anderson,  or  Wonderful 
Copenhagen) . 

EASY  DOES  IT 

Now  the  wonderful  part  of  pro¬ 
gramming  in  this  manner  is  that  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  music  you  will  ever  need 
is  published  and  available  in  CKtavo 
form  for  choral  groups  of  all  types. 
Sam  Fox  Publishing  Co.  has  every  con¬ 
ceivable  combination  of  "Brigadoon” 
in  print  right  now.  You  can  get  it  for 
mixed  chorus,  men’s  chorus,  women’s 
voices,  and  solos,  with  band,  orchestra, 
or  piano  accompaniment. 

Shawnee  Press  has  isued  the  music 
from  "Guy’s  and  Dolls”  in  SATB  and 
SSA  arrangements.  You  can  also  get 
selections  from  "Where’s  Charlie” 
from  the  same  publisher.  Bourne  Inc. 
puts  out  the  music  from  "Snow  White" 
in  varying  combinations.  Charles  M. 
Hanson  Music  Corp.  publishes  the  hit 
tunes  from  "Kismet”. 

A  little  research  will  produce  octa¬ 
vos  from  any  show  that  you  want,  old 
and  new.  And  there  are  enough  pop¬ 
ular  songs  available  to  work  out  any 
central  theme  in  the  book!  The  num¬ 
bers  that  are  not  available  in  octavo 
arrangements  (so  far  as  show  tunes 
are  concerned)  can  often  be  used  as 
solos  to  add  variety  and  interest  to 
your  grouping. 


MODULATIONS  AND  APPLAUSE 
Setting  up  the  musical  continuity 
from  one  piece  to  the  other  presents 
no  problem,  either.  Most  of  the  time 
you  can  go  right  along  without  even 
a  piano  modulation,  and  in  some  cases 
where  you  do  wish  to  make  a  less 
startling  transition,  you  can  write  a 
passable  modulation  yourself  without 
any  worry  about  copyright  infringe¬ 
ment. 

'The  same  holds  true  for  the  jazz 
tunes  that  aren’t  found  in  the  Broad¬ 
way  musical  or  movie  score.  Applause 
between  each  number  will  usually 
break  the  tonality  and  mood  without 
further  musical  bridging. 

You  can  get  as  elaborate  or  simple 
as  the  program  demands,  and  you  can 
satisfy  your  singers,  yourself,  and  aut 
dience,  and  still  retain  that  measure 
of  good  taste  and  quality  of  program¬ 
ming  that  all  of  us  strive  for. 

PLEASE,  MR.  PUBLISHER 
There  may  be  times  when  you  want 
to  perform  a  selection  that  just  doesn’t 
happen  to  be  published  in  the  particu¬ 
lar  vocal  combination  you  need.  A 
great  many  publishers  will  give  you 
permission  to  do  your  own  arrange¬ 
ment  if  you  write  and  ask  them  for 
it,  particularly  if  you  explain  that  you 
are  interested  in  doing  several  selec¬ 
tions  from  one  show,  and  that  you 
have  purchased  in  quantity  the  octavos 
that  are  available.  Do  not  make  spe¬ 
cial  arrangements  without  permission. 
If  you  need  a  special  adaptation,  explain 
to  the  publisher  in  detail  what  you 
want  to  do.  It  may  be  that  the  publish¬ 
er  has  available  in  manuscript  just  the 
material  you  need,  or  can  suggest  an 
alternative  that  is  suitable  for  both  of 
you. 

Getting  permission  to  make  special 
arrangements  of  pop  tunes  or  "stand¬ 
ards”  may  be  a  little  more  difficult 
But  if  the  songs  are  written  by  one 
composer,  you  have  good  reason  for 
writing  the  publisher  for  permission  to 
arrange  one  particular  number  not 
available  in  a  choral  octavo. 

Just  remember  that  the  publisher  is 
in  the  business  to  make  money,  and 
his  margin  of  profit  on  octavo  music 
is  low.  He  is  quite  justified  in  refusing 
your  request  if  he  has  an  arrangement 
for  sale  that  is  adaptable.  Try  to  make 
him  understand  the  uniqueness  of  your 
programming  idea,  and  then  solicit  his 
help.  Most  of  the  time  you  will  get  it, 
and  with  gracious  good  will. 
*****  * 

Next  month  we  will  review  several 
of  the  longer  new  type  choral  works 
classed  somewhere  in  the  area  of  the 
choral  contata. 

W.  R. 
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By  Judy  L00 


THE  WINNERS/ 


By  Judy  Lee 

Here  they  are  gang  .  .  .  Because  we 
had  oser  500  entries  in  the  contest  to 
name  the  four  stars  in  the  picture  in 
the  December  issue,  our  Editor  Mr. 
McAllister  said  to  award  five  one 
year  subscriptions  instead  of  the  three. 
Soooooo  .  .  .  here  are  the  five  Teen- 
Agers  who  marked  the  right  names 
and  whose  post  mark  was  the  earliest: 

Bernice  Joyce  Zarosky,  Cameron, 
Texas. 

Kay  Rodgers,  Jackson,  Tennessee. 

Larry  HiJsabeck,  Guiljord,  Missouri. 

Glenda  Murphy,  Armington,  Illi¬ 
nois. 

Charles  Dutnon,  Bristol,  Connecti¬ 
cut. 

Your  subscriptions  started  with  the 
January  1955  issue  kids  .  .  .  hope  you 
like  them. 

Oh  yes  .  .  .  who  were  the  four  girls 
in  the  picture  who  were  known  as 
"The  Four  Girls’’.^  .  .  .  they  were: 

Jane  Russell 

Connie  Haines 

Beryl  Davis 

Rhonda  Fleming 

Keep  watching  our  section  ...  we 
will  run  another  contest  soon — Judy. 


Wowll.  .  .  .  look  at  tho  modali  on  thoto 
four  bonddort.  Thoy  or*  froM  tho  North 
Chicago,  Illinois  Grad#  School  Bond, 
(standing)  Jomos  Kilponon,  comot;  Ern- 
ost  Pickoll,  trombona;  (sootod)  Lovorno 
Coronoos,  bassoon;  Joanatta  Banson, 
tanor  soxophono. 


Rocaiving  his  now  sanlor  bond  jockat  is 
Banny  Fullor,  prasidont  of  tha  Okmul- 
geo  Oklahoma  High  School  Bond,  from 
bond  diractor,  Mr.  Guy  1.  Carr.  As  on 
annual  tradition  in  tha  Okmulgoo  High 
School  Bond,  tha  Bond  Boostors  hova 
prasantad  aoch  sanlor  in  tho  band  with 
a  jockat.  Tha  jockat  is  givan  for  loyal 
and  dodicotad  work  in  band  during  tho 
yaars  as  a  mambar  of  tho  "sanior 
bond". 

$1,000,000.00 

Jt  Of  BanJ> 

The  University  of  Michigan’s  An¬ 
nual  Band  Day  has  grown  to  be  one  of 
football’s  most  colorful  spectacles  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  six  years.  On  the  first 
Band  Day  in  1949,  29  high  schools 
from  the  State  of  'Michigan  were  rep¬ 
resented;  this  year  the  total  had  in¬ 
creased  to  111  Bands  from  all  parts 
of  the  State,  and  had  a  combined  mem¬ 
bership  which  totaled  7,252.  Almost 
a  year  in  advance.  Dr.  William  D. 
Revelli,  conductor  of  Bands  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  his  assistant  George  Cav- 
ender  begin  organizing  the  mammoth 
musicale. 

Diagrams  showing  the  position  of 
every  student  and  information  per¬ 
taining  to  music  including  tempos 
rhythms  etc.  are  prepared  and  mailed 
to  all  the  schools  participating.  Al¬ 
though  each  Band  goes  over  all  details 
on  its  home  field,  there’s  only  one  hour 
of  rehearsal  time  on  Saturday  morning 
for  the  entire  massed  band  before  it 
takes  the  field  for  the  half-time  cere¬ 
monies. 

This  year  Band  Day  was  presented 


on  October  9,  1954  and  featured  an 
entire  half-time  of  music  by  the  emi¬ 
nent  American  Bandmaster,  Dr.  Edwin 
Franko  Goldman,  and  featured  Dr. 
Goldman  in  the  role  of  guest  conduc¬ 
tor  of  this  Band  of  over  7,000. 

Some  interesting  facts  concerning 
this  gigantic  band  are  as  follows: 

Instrumentation:  Flutes — 300,  Bari¬ 
tones — 350,  Saxophones — 675,  Basses 
—  350,  Bassoons — 25,  Trombones— 
600,  Cornets — 1,500,  Clarinets — 1,900, 
Horns — 450,  and  Percussion — 675. 
The  approximate  valuation  of  the 
instruments  used  in  this  band: 
51,100,000.00. 

Approximate  amount  of  money  in¬ 
vested  in  uniforms  for  the  above 
Bands:  $340,000.00. 

Bands  come  from  all  parts  of  the  State 
of  Michigan — some  as  far  as  300 
miles  or  more — one  way. 

Total  mileage  covered  by  these  Bands 
coming  and  going  to  Band  Day  is 
over  25,000  miles — or  over  once 
around  the  World.  , 

Moving  the  7,000  members  of  this 
gigantic  band  on  the  field  takes  less 
than  one  minute. 

A  gigantic  master  chart  measuring 
24''x36''  is  sent  to  each  Band.  This 
chart  includes  location  of  all  bands 
in  the  formation,  twirlers  instruc¬ 
tions,  flags  and  color  bearer  loca- 
(Turn  to  page  4^) 


This  axcollant  darinat  trio  of  Mr.  Pol- 
lay't  Marion  Indiana  High  School  Bond 
it  (I  to  r)  P.  J.  Polloy,  Nancy  Hopkint. 
and  Stophon  Kondoll. 
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programs.  Chiefly  through  the  efforts 
of  Robert  S.  Welty,  band  director  and 
Doug  Johnson,  band  captain. 

One  of  the  first  things  on  the  agenda 
was  to  organize  a  group  consisting  of 
the  seniors  in  the  band  who  call  them¬ 
selves  "The  Varieteers.”  These  musi¬ 
cians  have  one  purpose  in  mind,  to 
raise  enough  money  for  them  to  take 
a  trip  lasting  three  days  to  Chicago 
during  the  Easter  vacation.  Here  they 
will  attend  a  stage  play  and  go  to  sev¬ 
eral  other  places  of  interest.  This  group 
is  qualified  to  give  performances  for 
some  of  the  local  groups  or  clubs  and 
the  entertainment  includes  a  panto¬ 
mime,  a  magic  act,  a  girls  vocal  trio, 
a  recitation,  and  a  dance  band.  The 
seven  seniors  are  Doug  Johnson,  who 
is  also  general  manager,  Pat  Bickel, 
Glendys  Friend,  Donna  Dickerson,  Pat 
Knapp,  Sharon  Kruger  and  Sally 
Blackney. 

The  next  project  in  line  is  that  of 
a  band  banquet.  This  was  sponsored 
by  the  Band  Mothers  Club  and  took 
place  after  the  annual  Christmas  Con¬ 
cert,  in  December.  At  this  time  a  tur¬ 
key  dinner  was  served  to  the  band 
members  and  the  seniors  were  pre¬ 
sented  with  their  band  pins.  This  was 
the  first  banquet  of  this  sort  and  we 
are  all  hoping  it  will  become  a  tradi¬ 
tion  at  Sturgis  High  School. 

The  staff  of  the  band  has  also  under¬ 
taken  a  new  project  this  year.  They 
will  publish  a  hand  book  with  all  the 
rules  pertaining  to  the  instrumental 
department.  This  will  be  referred  to 
when  any  question  arises,  such  as  the 
number  of  merits  and  demerits  given, 
or  things  of  this  nature. 

With  these  three  activities,  each 
member  of  the  Sturgis  High  School 
Band  is  kept  pretty  well  occupied  and 
as  the  concert  season  gets  underway, 
more  programs  will  be  considered  and 
finally  developed. 


The  HONOR  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  of  the  Month 


Each  month  a  Superintendent  and  three  teachers  assist  the  editorial  staff  in  selecting 
‘‘The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  Of  The  Month.”  Any  school  organixatiop,  community, 
or  inditridual  may  submit  as  many  candidates  as  often  ss  they  desire.  The  HONOR 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  selected  on  the  basis  of  musical  accomplishment,  academic 
rating,  personality,  and  student  popularity.  Instrumentalists  and  vocalists  are  rated  the 
same.  Submit  a  glossy  print  photograph  together  vrith  150  to  250  word  article  on  why 
you  feel  your  candidate  should  be  selected  as  the  nation's  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  OF 
THE  MONTH.  AH  photographs  submitted  will  become  the  property  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  and  seill  not  be  returned. 


The  "Honor  School”  Musician  of 
the  Month”  for  February  is  Jim  Kline 
of  Sturgis,  Michigan.  The  entire  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Sturgis  High  School 
Band  voted  Jim  as  the  outstanding 
candidate  for  this  national  recognition. 
Following  is  the  story  submitted  by  the 
band  that  helped  the  judges  in  their 
February  selection: 

"The  Sturgis  Michigan  High  School 
Band  would  like  to  submit  as  their 
School  Musician  of  the  Month,  Jim 
Kline.  Jim  is  a  sixteen-year-old  junior 
whose  unlimited  talents  and  over¬ 
whelming  personality  make  him  one  of 
the  most  likeable  boys  around  school. 
He  is  a  versatile  chap  and  one  of  those 
few  who  are  capable  of  doing  all  they 
attempt  well. 

"His  main  hobbies  are  playing  chess 
by  mail,  working  with  model  planes 
and  trains  and  pursuing  all  sport 
affairs. 

"Among  his  many  accomplishments 
include  receiving  first  chair  baritone  at 
Baldwin-Wallace  Summer  Band  Clinic 
and  receiving  other  high  positions  -at 
Interlochen  National  Band  Camp. 

"Even  though  he  plays  baritone, 
trombone,  and  cornet  it  never  inter¬ 
feres  with  his  studies.  For  two  years 
straight  he  has  been  on  the  honor  roll 
and  undoubtedly  will  again  take  his 
place  with  the  other  top  classmates  this 
year. 

"Last  year  Jim  entered  the  District 
Frensec  Contest  and  fared  very  well 
in  Extemporaneous  Speech  so  adding 
to  his  assets  will  be  the  ability  to  speak. 

"There’s  no  more  humorous  fellow 
around  S.H.S.  than  our  Jim.  His  un¬ 
canny  wit  and  quick  quirps  are  a  trade¬ 
mark  so  to  win  him  the  title  of  "Mr. 
Humor  ’54.” 

"The  outside  activities  of  Jim  are 
numerous  and  include  membership  in 
Sturgis  Junior  Achievement,  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Youth  Group,  and  has  sung 
bass  in  the  church  choir  for  several 
years.  These  plus  a  few  incidentals 
thrown  in  here  and  there  keep  him 
busy  every  night  of  the  week. 

"At  home  he  is  just  as  pleasing  as 
he  is  in  school  ...  his  two  brothers 
and  two  sisters  will  vouch  for  that. 
When  asked  what  his  future  plans 
were  Jim  laughingly  said,  "to  graduate 
from  High  &hool.”  But  seriously,  he 


Jim  Klin* 

Sturgis,  Michigan 

'Honor  School  Musician  of  the  Month' 
Fabruary  1955 


is  planning  to  attend  the  university  of 
Michigan  to  major  in  Music.” 
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Here’s  luck  to  you  Jim.  You  have 
got  what  it  takes  to  be  a  great  success. 

Now  gang,  how  about  entering  a 
candidate  from  your  school.  Remem¬ 
ber,  all  you  have  to  do  is  send  a 
photograph  plus  a  150  to  250  word 
write-up  on  why  you  feel  your  candi¬ 
date  should  be  selected  as  the  "Honor 
School  Musician  of  the  Month.”  You 
may  be  surprised  to  see  him  (or  her) 
in  the  very  next  issue.  Remember  too, 
the  nine  winners  will  be  used  to  de¬ 
termine  the  "Honor  School  Musician 
of  the  YEAR.”  Will  it  be  some  one 
from  your  school? — J.L. 


By  Geraldine  Troy 
Teenage  Reporter 
Heel  an  High  School 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 


Our  whole  band  has  been  reading 
with  great  interest  the  wonderful  arti¬ 
cles  in  your  section.  Since  we  are  a  com¬ 
paratively  new  band,  we  decided  to 
write  to  you  and  give,  briefly,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  band,  the  Heelan  Catholic 
High  School  Band  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

(Turn  to  page  46) 


By  Musette  L.  Bell 
Teenage  Reporter 
Sturgis  High  School 
Sturgis,  Michigan 


The  Sturgis  High  School  Band  dur¬ 
ing  this  year  has  begun  several  new 
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sophomore  in  High  School.  I  have  a 
light  brown  eyes  and  brown  hair.  1 
have  a  fair  complexion. 

I  am  a  Guamanian  with  a  mixed 
blood  of  Spanish  and  Portugese. 

This  is  all  I  have  to  say  about  my¬ 
self,  until  1  get  more  information  of 
this  club  from  you.  I  love  to  write  let¬ 
ters  very  much  and  1  have  two  pen  pals 
so  far  and  I  hope  I  get  more  by  joining 
this  organization  if  I  can. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Helen  Alfaquc” 

*  *  * 

"Dear  Karen  Mack, 

May  I  please  join  your  pen  pal  club. 
I  am  1 1  years  old  and  I  am  in  grade  6. 
My  brother  is  a  member.  His  name  is 
Cam  King.  If  I  may  join  please  write 
me.  I  am  learning  Snare  Drum. 

Yours  truly, 

Bobby  King 
Box  724 
Estevan,  Sask. 
Canada” 

*  *  * 

"Dear  Karen, 

I  get  School  Musician  every  month 
and  I  think  it  is  very  nice.  I  read  in 
the  magazine  about  the  Pen  Pal  Club 
and  I  would  like  to  join  it. 

I  play  alto  saxophone  in  the  Pacblet 
High  School  Band.  Mr.  Glenn  Beckly 
is  my  teacher.  He  is  also  a  very  nice 
teacher. 

Yours  truly, 

Judy  M.  Crocker 

My  address  is: 

Judy  M.  Crocker 
Box  245 

Glendale,  So.  Car." 

I  also  received  a  picture  from  one 
of  our  other  members  Cam  King.  Here 


Next  month  I  am  going  to  start 
printing  the  names  and  addresses  of 
our  members  so  everybody  will  know 
everybody  else. 

(Turn  to  page  35 J 


By  Kormm  Mack 
Pmn  Pal  Clab  Coordlaafor 
THf  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
4  fast  Clintaa  St. 
Jollat,  llffnoft 


Hi  Pen  Palers, 

Well  I  might  just  as  well  tell  you 
right  off  the  bat  that  we  have  five  new 
members.  I  was  so  excited  about  it  that 
I  just  couldn’t  keep  it  quiet  any  longer. 
I’ll  let  them  tell  you  in  their  own 
words.  Here  they  are: 

"Laurel  Knott 
P.O.  Box  896 
Fallbrook,  Calif. 

Dear  Karen  Mack, 

While  reading  the  December  issue 
of  the  School  Musician,  I  came  across 
the  Pen  Pal  Club.  I  would  like  very 
much  to  become  a  member.  I  will  be 
16  yrs.  old  Jan.  1,  1955.  I  play  the 


Bass  Viol,  percussion  instruments,  and 
piano;  1  know  a  little  about  other  in¬ 
struments  too.  I  am  taking  Girls  Glee, 
American  Lit.,  phy.  ed.,  orchestra.  Am. 
history,  and  Band.  I  am  a  junior  in 
high  school,  and  a  red  head.  I  plan  on 
majoring  in  music  in  college. 

Very  sincerely. 
Laurel  Knott” 

*  *  * 

"Karen; 

Please  enroll  me  in  the  "Music  Pen 
Pal  Club.”  I  am  16  years  of  age,  have 
played  the  trumpet  for  6  years  and 
have  been  playing  the  French  Horn  for 
2  yrs.  My  address  is: 

Marvin  Carlson 
125  Arcadia  Avenue 
Shelton  3,  Wash. 

Yours, 

Marvin  Carlson  ' 

P.S.  I  am  also  1st.  tenor  in  our  church 
choir.” 

*  *  * 

"Helen  Alfac  lue 
Price  Barrigada 
Guam  M.  I. 

Dear  Karen, 

I  am  very  interested  in  joining  this 
S.  M.  Pen  Pal  Club.  I  understand 
you're  the  president  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion. 

My  name  is  Helen  Rudalphia  Alfa- 
que.  I  am  fifteen  years  old  and  a 


4irT/E  NO'If- 
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Meet  the  Artist 

JUNE  VALLI 

As  Told  to  Judy  Lee 

Three  years  ago,  June  Valli  was  a 
shy  twenty-one  year  old,  working  as 
a  bookkeeper  for  a  hosiery  firm.  Leav¬ 
ing  her  iMgers  to  go  into  show  busi¬ 
ness,  she  spent  two  years  singing  on 
radio,  television  and  in  night  clubs, 
and  recently  hit  the  top  with  her  re¬ 
cording  of  BMI’s  Crying  in  the  Chapel, 
which  sold  over  a  million  copies. 

Born  in  the  Bronx  on  June  30, 1930, 
June  is  the  daughter  of  an  Italian  street 
singer  who  turned  plasterer  when  he 
came  to  this  country.  June’s  mother 
was  also  a  singer,  and  performed  fre¬ 
quently  at  neighborhood  weddings  and 
other  local  social  affairs. 

One  day  in  1951,  June  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  sing  at  a  party.  One  of  the 
guests  was  so  impressed  by  her  ability 
that  he  insisted  on  arranging  an  audi¬ 
tion  for  her  with  Arthur  Godfrey’s 
Talent  Scouts  show.  Much  to  June’s 
surprise,  she  walked  off  with  first 
place  honors  .  .  .  into  a  brand  new 
carc-er  in  show  business. 

After  a  five-week  engagement  on 
Slop  the  Music,  then  a  featured  sing¬ 
ing  spot  at  Monte  Proser’s  chic  Man¬ 
hattan  night  club.  La  Vie  En  Rose, 
came  June’s  really  big  break:  a  year’s 
stint  on  the  Hit  Parade.  Soon,  the  big 
record  companies  were  bidding  for 
June’s  services,  and  she  signed  with 
RCA  Victor. 

Skyrocketed  to  fame  with  Crying  in 
the  Chapel,  June  is  one  of  the  busiest 
girls  in  the  business.  Brown  haired  and 
petite,  she  is  married  to  Howard  Mil¬ 
ler,  Qiicago’s  leading  disc  jockey,  and 
her  favorite  occupation  is  cooking. 


PlaoM  writ*  all  corrotpondanca 
to  m«  Of  follow*:  Judy  Loo,  c/o 
Tho  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  4  Eott 
Clinton  St.,  Joliot,  lllinei*. 


^icers  ^iected  ^or  ^ear 
C^oontz  Organizations 


By  Dolores  Cigler 
Teenage  Reporter 

Coontz  Junior  High  School  Band 
Bremerton,  Washington 

Coontz  Jr.  High  School  is  off  to  a 
flying  start  this  new  year.  Our  orches¬ 
tra  has  seventy  members  and  the  of¬ 
ficers  are  David  Hansen,  President; 
Rose  Ann  Higby,  Vice-president;  Do¬ 
lores  Cigler,  Secretary-treasurer;  John 
Jensen,  Sergeant-at-arms;  Jean  Duem- 
ling.  Student  Council  Representative; 
Ronald  Harding,  Boys’  Club  Repre¬ 
sentative;  Patsy  Gromly,  Librarian; 
Myra  Jo  Madden,  Librarian. 

'The  orchestra  plays  several  concerts 
each  year  plus  performing  at  such 
school  functions  as  Christmas  pro¬ 
grams,  graduation,  and  playing  for 
various  grade  school  buildings  through¬ 
out  the  school  district. 

There  are  forty-five  members  in  the 
second  band.  Every  year  they  play  at 
the  spring  concert.  They  are  also  proud 
boosters  of  the  School  Musician.  Of¬ 
ficers  of  the  second  band  are:  Denny 
Houston,  President;  Johnny  Edwards, 
Vice-president;  Kathy  Strong,  Secre¬ 
tary;  Paul  Dillard,  Sergeant-at-arms; 
Mary  Padden,  Librarian;  Sharon  En- 
dell.  Librarian. 

There  are  about  eight-five  members, 
who  play  every  day  fifth  period,  in 
first  band.  During  the  year  the  band 
makes  many  appearances.  They  play  at 
all  the  Pep  Assemblies,  football  and 
basketball  game's,  and  parades.  ’They 
marched  Halloween  night  at  Roose¬ 
velt  Field  in  Bremerton,  in  the  Veter¬ 
ans’  Day  Parade  on  November  fifth 
and  are  planning  to  march  in  the  Navy 
Day  and  Armed  Forces  Day  parades. 
The  officers  of  the  band  are:  Harry 
Hansen,  President;  Jim  Oraker,  Vice- 
president;  Barbara  Stadler,  Secretary- 
treasurer;  Leonard  Seifers,  Sergeant- 
at-arms;  JoAnn  Adair,  Librarian; 
Margie  Schulties,  Librarian. 

The  Boys  Glee  Club  has  a  member¬ 
ship  of  ninety-six  boys.  The  officers 
are:  Harold  Cloutier,  President;  Dick 
Dunn,  Vice-president;  Dennis  Clark, 
Secretary-treasurer;  Bill  Iseley,  Ser¬ 
geant-at-arms;  Robert  Jacobs,  Librar¬ 
ian;  David  Tessitore,  Librarian. 

'This  group  takes  an  active  part  in 
school  programs  and  also  takes  part 
in  performing  for  civic  and  fraternal 
functions.  The  club  is  divided  into 
select  groups  of  twenty  boys  each.  ’The 
boys  like  this  grouping  as  it  gives  them 
a  chance  to  try  out  and  challenge  their 
way  into  them.  These  are  the  groups 
that  attend  the  away-from-school  pro¬ 
grams.  'The  accompanists  are  Roger 
McIntosh  and  Gary  Gius. 


At  tho  tondor  ago  of  10  month*,  tho*o 
girl*  woro  hanging  from  o  tropozo.  By 
tho  timo  thoy  woro  5  thoy  woro  al*o 
harmonizing  on  tho  trumpot.  Goylo  and 
Juno  Morritt  of  Phoonix,  Arizona  tako 
groat  dolight  in  thoir  unu*ual  hobby  of 
mu*ic-up-*ido-down.  By  tho  way,  both 
want  to  bo  flyor*. 

PLinfteU  Band  J4a,  3un 
C^oiiectin^  ^ropkies 

By  Alice  Adams 
Teenage  Reporter 
Plainfield  High  School 
Plainfield,  Illinois 

At  the  Illinois  State  Normal  Uni¬ 
versity,  October  1954,  the  Plainfield 
Marching  Band  marched  in  the  big 
parade  and  competed  in  the  contest  at 
the  McCormick  Field.  'This  is  the  third 
year  that  they  competed  at  the  Home¬ 
coming  at  Normal,  Illinois.  Each  year 
that  they  have  competed  they  brought 
first  prize.  The  other  two  years  they 
were  entered  in  Class  C,  but  this  year 
(Turn  to  page  4(i) 

Cot  re  ^onSoiiJateJ  J^i^k 

SekoJ  Band  fleu,S 

•By  Olivia  Acosta 
Teenage  Reporter 
Hurley,  New  Mexico 

Our  newly  organized  club,  ’’The 
Modem  Music  Masters  Club,”  gave  a 
Christmas  party  for  "the  Band  and 
Chorus  on  December  l6th.  We  have 
23  members  and  40  Chorus  members, 
(Turn  to  page  49) 

- Twentieth  Season - 

FOSTER  MUSIC  CAMP 

Eastern  Ky.  State  College 
Richmond,  Kentucky 

For  High  School  Students 
5  WEEKS 

$90.00  ALL  EXPENSES 

Band  and  Orchestra 
June  12  -  July  16 

rrhratu  Lastons  $1.00  to  $1.50 
Writet 

James  E.  Van  Peursem,  Dir. 
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TRI  M  RECEIVES 
ADDED  RECOGNITION 

Preceding  the  joint  installation  of 
98  Tri-M  members  at  the  recently-held 
Mid  West  National  Band  Clinic  in 
Chicago,  Forrest  L.  McAllister,  editor 
and  publisher  of  this  magazine,  ex¬ 
pressed  his  admiration  for  and  faith  in 
the  future  of  the  Modern  Music  Mas¬ 
ters  Society  when  he  said:  "We  prom¬ 
ised  to  back  the  society  to  the  limit. 
We  have  been  happy  to  do  so  because 
the  Tri-M  has  lived  up  to  its  name.  It 
is  an  action  group.  We  are  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  complacency. 

"Young  people  here  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  going  a  step  further  than  just 
playing  with  a  band  or  orchestra  or 
singing  with  a  choral  group.  They  can 
take  an  active  part  in  a  dynamic  na¬ 
tional  organization.  Five  years  from 
now  I  expect  to  find  the  Modem  Music 
Masters  an  even  greater  organization 
for  the  musical  youth  of  America.” 
John  Kendel,  vice  president,  American 
Music  Conference,  and  Howard  Lyons, 
vice  president,  Lyons  Band  Instrument 
Company,  expressed  similar  compli¬ 
mentary  views. 

TRI-M  STAGES  ACTION-FORUM 

"How  the  M.M.M.  is  proving  a  val¬ 
uable  addition  to  the  music  educator’s 
rogram,”  was  the  subject  considered 
y  a  panel  of  eight  Tri-M  sponsors  and 
advisory  council  members  at  the  Clinic, 
ably  moderated  by  Exec.  Sec'y  Frances 
M.  Harley.  Living  up  to  its  name,  "ac¬ 
tion,”  here  are  some  of  the  2-min.  sub 
topics:  Recognizes  personal  achieve¬ 
ment,  Encourages  solo  and  ensemble 
performance.  Helps  in  mral  areas.  Pro¬ 
motes  better  school  and  community  re¬ 
lations,  Helps  the  school  administrator. 
Boon  to  large  schools,  and  Builds  bet¬ 
ter  musical  organiaztions. 

LOOK  FOR  US 

On  Saturday,  February  5,  the  Mod¬ 
ern  Music  Masters  will  present  a  fifty 
minute  program  at  the  Illinois  State 
Music  Clinic  at  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois.  The  initiation  ceremony  will  be 
conducted  by  members  of  Chapter 
No.  114  of  Champaign  High  School, 
Champaign  (Verollton  Shaul,  faculty 
sponsor).  They  will  initiate  a  number 
of  their  own  members. 

At  the  North  Central  Division  of 
the  Music  Educators  National  Confer¬ 
ence  which  will  be  held  in  Cleveland, 


Ohio,  on  March  5-9,  the  Tri-M  will 
have  a  display  booth.  All  Tri-M  mem¬ 
bers  and  interested  music  educators  are 
invited  to  drop  in  for  a  visit  with  our 
executive  secretary. 

WELCOME  TO  OUR  3-M  FAMILY 

This  month  we  welcome  eight  new 
chapters,  two  of  them  Junior  chapters. 
The  national  office  has  issued  Junior 
Charters  to:  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar 
Junior  H.S.,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  (Mrs. 
Harriet  A.  Callaway,  sponsor,  and 
Frederick  Ransom  and  Jerry  Elliott,  co¬ 
sponsors)  ;  and  Country  Estates  Ele¬ 
mentary  School,  Midwest  Qty,  CWcla- 
homa,  (Theresa  Strain,  sponsor,  and 
Chalmer  Langston  and  William  Aus¬ 
tin,  co-sponsors). 

Senior  Charters  have  been  issued  to: 
Nelson  H.S.,  Nelson,  Nebraska,  Allen 


D.  Hartley,  sponsor;  R-II  School  of 
Linn  County,  Bucklin,  Missouri,  Thc-o- 
dore  A.  Clark,  sponsor;  Wood  River 
H.S.,  Wood  River,  Nebraska,  E.  Dar¬ 
rell  Hart,  sponsor,  and  ElU  E.  Hahl- 
weg,  co-sponsor;  Matawan  H.S.,  Mata- 
wan,  New  Jersey,  Joseph  R.  Sugar, 
sponsor,  and  Walter  R.  Fleet,  co¬ 
sponsor;  La  Pryor  H.S.,  La  Pr)or, 
Texas,  Frank  Waggoner,  sponsor;  and 
Paul  Laurence  Dunbar  Senior  H.S., 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Mrs.  Harriet  A.  Cal¬ 
laway,  sponsor,  and  Frederick  Ransom 
and  Jerry  Elliott,  co-sponsors. 

3-M  TOP-NOTCHERS 

We  are  nominating  two  fine  3-M 
members  to  the  TOP-NOTCHER’S 
list  this  time  because  of  their  excellent 
records  of  service  to  their  schools  and 
communities,  Penny  Williams  of  Mt. 
Ayr  H.S.,  Chapter  No.  26  (Mt.  Ayr, 
Ind.)  and  Seth  Moore  of  Cody  H.S., 
Chapter  No.  41  (Cody,  Wyo.). 

According  to  Donna  Lindahl,  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Sharell  Schulz,  secretary  of 
the  Mt.  Ayr  chapter.  Penny  has  been 
active  in  the  local  3-M  society  ever 
since  its  organization.  She  has  played 
the  clarinet  in  the  band  for  more  than 
(Turn  to  page  49) 


(Top)  TtivM  98  apprcnticat  war*  vary  axcitad  at  thay  awaitad  Itiair  call  for  initiation  at 
tha  Mid-Watt  Notional  Band  Clinic  in  Chicago.  (Bottom)  Soma  of  tha  chaptar  tpontort, 
odvitory  council  mambart,  and  notional  officart  who  took  port  In  tha  caramonlat. 
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THE  1954  ASBDA  CONVENTION  REPORT 


By  Arthur  H.  Brandenburg 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 

Outstanding  band  directors  from 
nearly  every  state  converged  towards 
the  campus  of  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Urbana,  early  Tues^y  even¬ 
ing  December  l4th,  to  be  ready  for 
the  opening  session  of  the  Second  An¬ 
nual  American  School  Band  Directors 
Association  meeting  next  morning  at 
9:00  a.m.  in  the  Urbana  Lincoln  Hotel. 

It  was  heartening  to  the  officers  and 
planners  of  this  convention  to  see  so 
many  sincere  and  devoted  leaders  in 
the  school  band  field  come  early  to 
renew  old  friendships,  make  new  ones, 
and  give  the  new  organization  a  tre¬ 
mendous  "send  off”. 

No  finer  host  could  have  been 
picked  than  the  University  of  Illinois’ 
Band  Department,  now  headed  by 
Professor  Mark  Hindsley,  and  his  su¬ 
perb  staff,  with  the  added  encourage¬ 
ment  of  Professor  Emeritus,  Dr.  Austin 
A.  Harding,  former  band  director 
there  for  so  many  years.  No  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  lost  by  university,  city  or 
hotel  personnel  in  making  this  a  most 
cordial  and  profitable  meeting.  . 

Wednesday  morning,  December 
15th,  on  the  stroke  of  nine.  President 
Dale  Harris  opened  up  the  first  session 
facing  a  room  full  of  band  leaders, 
all  members  of  this  new  association 
including  many  cliaiter  members  of  the 
Cedar  Rapids  Convention  in  1953, 
and  new  representatives  from  nearly 
every  state.  Dr.  Lloyd  Morey,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  Illinois  gave 
the  group  a  heartwarming  and  en¬ 
couraging  welcome  which  spirit  was 
reflected  by  all  guest  speakers  through¬ 
out  the  two  days  of  meetings.  Reports 
of  the  Executive  Committee  and  Offi¬ 
cers,  Membership  Committee  Chair¬ 
man  and  Teacher  Recruitment  Chair¬ 
man  were  given.  The  chair  appointed  a 
committee  for  the  1955  convention. 

The  present  Membership  Commit- 1 
tee  was  re-elected  so  it  could  complete 
its  roster  of  members  from  every  state. 
A  Nominating  Committee  was  elected 
to  report  back  at  Thursday’s  business 
meeting. 

The  first  forum  discussion  dealt  with 
adjudication  standards  for  concert  and 
marching  band  events.  With  the  genial 
moderator  Earl  O.  Arsers  Director 
from  Alamo  Heights  High  School,  San 
Antonio,  Texas;  Mark  H.  Hindsley, 


Conductor  of  University  of  Illinois 
Band,  Glenn  C.  Bainum,  formerly  of  I 
Northwestern  University  Bands,  andi 
Ed  A.  Kehn,  Director  of  High  School  j 
Band  at  Boulder,  Colorado,  answered ! 
questions  from  the  floor  in  rapid  fire 
succession,  but  with  courage  and  wis¬ 
dom  that  bespoke  of  their  long  experi-  i 
ence  in  judging  school  bands.  This  was  I 
one  item  all  band  leaders  were  vitally 
concerned  with  and  many  suggestions  | 
were  made  for  improving  future  ad-  i 


judication  set-ups. 

Immediately  after  a  luncheon  a  real 
musical  treat  ensued.  The  University  of 
Illinois  Percussion  Ensemble  under 
conductorship  of  Paul  Price  of  the 
Illinois  faculty,  presented  a  very  enjoy¬ 
able  and  enlightening  recital.  No  one 
left  this  meeting  feeling  that  the  per¬ 
cussion  needs  to  be  the  "forgotten” 
section  of  school  bands.  The  enthus¬ 
iasm  for  the  intracacies  of  the  score 
(Turn  to  page  58) 


^rom 

"In  retrospect,  the  1954  Convention  of  the  American  School  Band 
Directors  Association  was  an  unqualified  success.  Attendance  was  more 
than  double  that  of  the  first  convention  and  among  the  delegates  was 
evident  an  air  of  confidence  and  a  quiet,  but  very  evident  pride  in  their 
new  Association. 

"The  reaction  to  the  program  by  the  men  attending  the  convention 
was  enthusiastic  and  perhaps  is  exemplified  by  a  man  who  had  driven 
continuously  from  a  long  distance  and  consequently  had  not  been  to  bed 
for  thirty  hours  or  more.  He  had  planned  to  catch  some  sleep  during 
the  first  day  of  the  convention  but  as  he  put  it,  "After  seeing  how 
things  are  going,  I  can’t  afford  to  miss  any  of  this  program.  'The  sleep 
will  have  to  wait  until  after  tonights  concert!”  Convincing  proof  of  the 
men’s  sustained  interest  in  the  convention  was  the  uniformly  fine 
attendance  at  all  sessions —  forums,  clinics  and  concerts.  Dr.  Goldman 
remarked  that  he  had  never  attended  a  convention  where  all  the  sessions 
were  so  well  attended  and  where  the  sessions  started  so  promptly — a 
high  tribute  to  the  quality  of  personnel  of  the  A.S.B.D.A.  membership 
present.  Dr.  Harding  and  Mr.  Bainum  also  commented  favorably  on 
that  important  phase  of  the  meetings  as  did  many  of  the  delegates. 

"The  two  forum  discussions  were  important  in  that  the  groundwork 
was  laid  for  the  establishment  of  standing  committees  to  work  on  a 
long  term,  year  round  basis  in  those  respective  fields.  As  a  result  of  this 
study  and  research  a  very  significant  contribution  can  and  will  be  made 
to  the  profession.  Both  forums  were  in  competent  hands.  Pat  Arsers 
of  San  Antonio,  Texas  was  moderator  of  the  Adjudication  panel  and 
John  Farinacci  of  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio,  was  moderator  of  the 
Band  Music  and  Course  of  Study  panel. 

"While  a  more  detailed  report  of  the  convention  will  be  found  else¬ 
where  on  these  pages,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  failed  to  speak  for  the 
membership  at  large  in  expressing  our  deep  appreciation  and  thanks 
to  every  person  and  organization  appearing  on  the  convention  program. 
The  contribution  of  these  individuals  and  groups  assured  the  success 
of  the  convention  and  served  to  make  the  1954  convention  a  memor¬ 
able  occasion  to  all  of  us. 

"To  the  University  of  Illinois,  its  President,  Dr.  Lloyd  Morley, 
Prof.  Mark  H.  Hindsley  and  his  efficient  and  cooperative  staff  we  also 
extend  our  thanks  for  being  in  every  way,  perfect  hosts  at  the  1954 
Convention  of  the  American  School  Band  Directors’  Association. 

Sincerely, 

Dale  C.  Harris 

ASBDA 

President 


February,  1955 
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A  PICTORIAL  REVIEW  OF  THE 


!•  R^gifttration  wot  hoovy  ond  prompt 
wh*n  progrMtiv*  bond  diractort  from 
coast  to  coast  rogistorod  for  tho  socond 
Annual  ASBDA  Convontion. 


2.  Prosidont  OaU  Harris  of  Pontiac, 
Michigan  callod  tho  mooting  to  ordor. 
Profossor  AAork  Hindsloy,  (I)  Diroctor  of 
tho  Univorsity  of  Illinois  Band  and  host 
was  thon  introducod. 


3.  Dr.  Lloyd  Moroy,  Prosidont  of  tho 
Univorsity  of  Illinois  gavo  an  inspiring 
oddrou.  Dr.  Moroy  strossod  tho  import- 
onco  of  rotontion  of  motivation  through 
organisation. 


4.  Evory  sossion  was  100^  attondod. 
Novor  was  thorn  a  group  of  mora  dodi- 
catod  man  than  thosa  who  attondod  tho 
two  day  sossions  of  tho  3rd  Annual 
ASBDA  Convontion. 


5.  Mr.  Paul  Prko  gavo  an  onlightan- 
ing  domonstration  of  porcussion  toch- 
niquos  as  ho  conductod  his  now  famous 
Univorsity  of  Illinois  Porcussion  Ensom- 
bio.  Numbors  rangod  from  grodo  school 
to  univorsity  colibor. 


6.  Al  Gollodoro  of  ABC,  was  tho  foo- 
turod  soloist.  His  phonomanal  tochniquo 
on  tho  saxophono,  B  flat  and  bass  dar- 
inots  astoundod  tho  momborship.  Mr. 
Ralph  Hormann  of  ABC  was  his  accom¬ 
panist. 


7.  All  forums  woro  outstanding.  Tho 
wolcomod  forum  on  "Adjudication 
Standards  for  School,  Concort  and 
Marching  Bands"  was  conductod  by  Ed 
A.  Kahn,  Glonn  Cliffa  Boinum,  AAork 
Hindsloy,  and  Pat  Arsors,  modorator. 


B.  Tho  stoto  chairman  mot  in  a  sori- 
ous  discussion  of  momborship  policios. 
All  ogrood  that  ASBDA  mombors  should 
consist  of  man  of  doop  intogrity  and 
aggrossivonoss. 


Fobrwary,  1955 


1954  ASBDA  CONVENTION 


9.  On*  of  th*  lighter  moments  at  th* 
convontion  wot  th*  Smoker.  Al  Gollo- 
doro  (I)  and  G.  W.  Patrick,  treoturer, 
chat  informally  before  helping  them- 
telvet  to  a  steak  sandwich  from  th* 
cook  in  th*  bockground. 


10.  Pot  Arsers,  Vice-President  and  Emil 
W.  Puffenberger,  Natianal  Membership 
Chairman,  check  th*  new  ASRDA  candi¬ 
dates  carefully.  A  large  number  were 
voted  "in"  this  year. 


11.  Dr.  Edwin  Franka  Galdman,  an 
honored  guest,  mod*  th*  ASSDA  citation 
presentation  to  Horry  F.  Clark,  head  of 
th*  music  department  at  Lakewood, 
Ohio,  as  Dal*  Harris  looks  on.  Mr.  Clork 
is  retiring. 


12.  Dr.  Austin  A.  Harding,  Director 
Emeritus,  of  th*  University  of  Illinois 
Bonds,  an  honored  guest,  gave  on  in¬ 
spiring  oddreu  to  th*  members.  He 
said,  "This  convention  is  a  revelation". 


13.  Th*  University  of  Illinois  Faculty 
Woodwind  Quintet  gave  an  excellent 
recital  at  th*  banquet.  Paul  Yoder  was 
his  wonderful  self  os  toastmaster  for 
th*  evening. 


14.  On*  of  th*  most  interesting  and 
revealing  sessions  at  the  convention  was 
th*  "Recording  or  tapes  of  ASBDA 
members'  contest  bonds".  An  exchange 
system  is  now  being  considered. 


IS.  Professor  AAark  Hindsley,  host 
(standing)  was  high  In  his  praise  os  he 
introduced  his  ouistonts  and  bandsmen 
who  worked  diligently  to  moke  the  con¬ 
vention  a  succeu. 


16.  A  highlight  of  th*  convention 
was  th*  "Grand  Concert"  by  th*  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  Bond.  Dr.  Goldman, 
Harding,  and  Ralph  Hermann  were 
guest  conductors.  Al  Gollodoro  did  his 
famous  "Concerto  for  Doublet". 
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Great  Names  to  Conduct 

Autograph  collectors  will  be  in  a 
musical  paradise  that  night.  Here  are 
some  of  Americas  greatest  Conductors 
who  will  share  the  baton  with  Dr. 
Revelli;  Dr.  Edwin  Franko  Goldman, 
Dean  of  all  Band  Directors;  Henry 
Fillmore,  loved  by  3,000,000  school 
bandsmen;  Karl  King,  the  greatest 
Circus  Band  Director  that  the  country 
has  ever  known,  Lt.  CcJ.  Wm.  Santel- 
nun,  director  of  the  US  Marine  Band; 
Commander  Charles  Brendler,  direc¬ 
tor  US  Navy  Band;  Col.  George  How¬ 
ard,  Director  US  Air  Force  Band; 
Major  Hugh  Curry,  Director  US  Army 
Band;  Major  Francis  Resta,  Director 
West  Point  Band;  Dr.  A.  A.  Harding, 
Dean  of  all  College  Band  Directors; 
Harold  Bachman;  Glenn  Oiffe  Bai- 
num;  Raymond  F.  Dovorak;  James 
Harper,  Arthur  Williams,  and  the  ever 
lovable  Paul  Yoder. 

Seated  in  the  audience  that  night, 
but  not  conducting  will  be  over  100 
additional  great  names  in  the  band 
world.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  Elk¬ 
hart,  Indiana  area  has  there  ever  been 
such  a  gathering  of  America’s  greatest 
band  directors.  It  is  a  once  in  a  life 
time  chance  for  students  and  directors 
to  meet  these  great  men  face  to  face. 

Directors  who  are  interested  in  se¬ 
curing  tickets  for  their  bands  should 
write  or  call  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Music  Service  Committee,  Box 
424,  Elkhart,  Indiana  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Two  free  adult  tickets  will  be 
given  for  every  ten  student  tickets  pur¬ 
chased.  This  will  take  care  of  private 
car  and  bus  drivers. 

Order  your  tickets  early  and  be  cer¬ 
tain  of  a  good  seat. 

Eni(V$  Tri-State  Festival 

Plans  Near  Completion 

Word  has  been  received  from  Mil- 
burn  E.  Carey,  Festival  Manager  of 
the  famous  Tri-State  Music  Festival  of 
Enid,  Oklahoma,  that  final  plans  for 
this  years  programs  are  nearing  com- 
(Turn  to  page  62) 
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Buckner,  Director 

Gladewater  High  School  Band,  Bill 
Briggs,  Director 

The  newly  elected  officers  for  the 
Gamma  Chapter  are  Carroll  Copeland, 
Wayne,  Incl.,  V.  President;  Claude 
Smith,  Evansville,  Ind.,  Sec. -Treasurer. 
The  newly  initiated  members  were: 
Aden  K.  Long,  Frankfort;  Lawrence 
Johnston,  Evansville;  William  D. 
Kleyla,  Indianapolis. 

To  date,  there  has  been  a  rather  un¬ 
satisfactory  response  to  the  "Share- 
with-your-brother”  project  on  march¬ 
ing.  TTie  dead  line  for  this  is  very  close 
at  hand.  Your  immediate  attention  is 
solicited  in  order  for  this,  our  first 
N.itional  project,  to  be  successful. 

Special  ABA  Concert  At 

Elkhart,  Ind.  Feb.  19 

Students  and  Directors  within  a 
radius  of  some  100  miles  of  Elkhart, 
Indiana  will  have  the  rare  treat  of 
hearing  the  internationally  famous 
University  of  Michigan  Symphonic 
Band  in  a  formal  concert  under  the 
direction  of  the  beloved  Dr.  William 
D.  Revelli  and  17  of  Americas  great- 
test  Conductors.  The  concert  will  be 
given  on  the  e\’ening  of  Saturday 
February  19th  in  the  new  million  dol¬ 
lar  North  Side  Junior  High  School 
Gymnasium,  the  worlds  largest  which 
scats  8500  people.  There  will  be  ex¬ 
cellent  seats  for  all  school  bands  who 
wish  to  hear  this  grgat  band. 

A  special  price  has  been  arranged 
for  students  by  the  local  committee. 
Student  price  will  be  50<.  Adult  tickets 
are  $1.00. 


Jock  H.  Mohan,  Exocutiva  Socrotory 
Phi  Bata  Mu,  3507  Utah 
Dallas  16,  Taxas 

At  this  writing,  each  Chapter  of 
Phi  Beta  Mu  has  had  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  exception  of  the  Alpha 
Chapter.  The  meeting  of  the  Alpha 
Chapter  will  be  held  in  Dallas,  Texas 
during  the  TMEA  Annual  Convention 
Clinic.  The  initial  meeting  will  be 
called  at  9:30  p.m.,  Wednesday  night, 
February  9,  in  Parlor  D.  of  the 
Adolphus  Hotel.  The  installation  din¬ 
ner  will  be  held  at  5  p.m.  Friday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  11,  in  the  Flexwood  Room  of 
Vick's  Restaurant,  which  is  located  one 
block  east  of  the  Adolphus  Hotel  on 
Commerce  Street.  The  reception  for 
the  new  members  will  be  held  at  12:30 
p.m.  Friday,  February  11,  in  Parlor  2 
of  the  Adolphus  Hotel.  All  Phi  Beta 
Mu  Members  are  cordially  invited  to 
attend. 

A  rather  interc-sting  observation  was 
made  during  the  rehearsal  for  the  re¬ 
cent  Cotton  Bowl  pre-game  show. 
There  were  5  high  school  bands  chosen 
because  df  their  outstanding  ability  for 
this  event.  The  directors  for  each  of 
the  bands,  as  well  as  the  guest  field  di¬ 
rector,  were  all  members  of  Phi  Beta 
Mu.  They  were: 

Jess  Pettey,  guest  conductor,  Texar¬ 
kana,  Texas 

Tyler  High  School  Band,  P.  C.  Mar¬ 
tinez,  Director 

Longview  High  School  Band,  Ellis 
P,  Wood,  Director 

Carthage  High  School  Band,  C.  /. 
Lambrecht,  Director 

Henderson  High  School  Band,  L.  H. 


SCENES  FROM  MID-WEST  NATIONAL  BAND  CLINIC 


1  he  success  of  the  8th  Annual  Mid- 
Wc-st  National  Band  Clinic  held  at 
the  Hotel  Sherman  in  Chicago  Decem¬ 
ber  13  through  18  has  already  been 
recorded  in  our  January  magazine. 
Pictures  of  this  greater-than-ever 
musical  event  were  not  available  in 
time  to  accompany  the  story,  so  a  few 
arc  presented  now  to  give  a  pictorial 
review  of  this  momentous  four-day 
convention.  For  those  who  were  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  attend  from  40  states 
and  Canada,  the  pictures  will  serve  to 
eniunce  the  memories  that  linger  on; 


for  those  unable  to  attend,  a  small  part 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  annual  Mid- 
West  Band  Clinics  is  shown  and  may 
serve  as  an  incentive  for  attendance 
in  1955. 

For  the  opening  session,  the  United 
States  Air  Force  Band  of  Bolling 
Field,  Washington,  D.  C.,  conducted 
by  Colonel  George  S.  Howard,  amazed 
and  delighted  the  overflow  audience  in 
the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Sherman 
Hotel.  The  really  wonderful  Cass 
Technical  High  School  of  Detroit, 
Michigan,  directed  by  Harry  Begian, 


next  drew  a  record  crowd.  They  were 
followed  in  sequence  by  the  North 
Chicago,  Illinois,  Grade  School  Band 
under  Frank  Laurie;  the  Greensboro 
Senior  High  School  Band  of  North 
Carolina,  under  Herbert  Hazelman; 
the  Davenport,  Iowa,  High  School 
Band  under  F.  E.  Mortiboy;  the  Van- 
derCook  College  Band  of  Chicago,  un¬ 
der  Richard  Brittain;  the  Kiel,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Mimicipal  Band  directed  by  Edgar 
P.  Thiessen;  and  the  band  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Air  Force  Training 
Command,  Flying  Officer  C.  O.  Hunt, 
Bandmaster.  All  of  these  bands  were 
(Turn  to  page  38) 
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(Upper  L)  The  United  States  Air  Force  Band  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
probably  the  world's  most  travelled  musical  organization,  "took  the 
ploce  by  storm"  in  the  opening  session  of  the  8th  Annual  Mid-West 
Notional  Bond  Clinic  in  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Sherman  Hotel  in 
Chicago  on  Wednesday  evening,  December  15.  Colonel  George  S. 
Howard  is  the  distinguished  conductor  of  this  sensational  bond  fittingly 
colled  o  "Symphony  in  the  Sky".  (Upper  R)  The  "highlight"  of  the  clinic 
wot  the  sensational  style  show  of  bond  uniforms  supervised  by  George 
Myers.  Componies  participating  in  the  brilliant  display  were;  The  Crad¬ 
dock  Uniforms,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Do  Moulin  Bros.  &  Co.,  Greenville,  III.; 
Fruhouf  Southwest  Uniform  Co.,  Wichita,  Kansas;  and  Stonbury  &  Co., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  (lower  L)  The  inimitable  Sigurd  RoKher  of  Shushon, 
New  York,  in  o  Saxophone  Clinic  in  the  Louis  XVI  Room  on  Friday  after¬ 
noon,  December  17.  Mr.  Roscher  also  appeared  os  guest  soloist  with  the 
Davenport  High  School  Bond,  and  os  o  surprise  encore,  played  o  duet 
with  his  tiny  daughter,  Karen.  (Lower  R)  A  scene  from  the  Grand  Finale 


Banquet  attended  by  approximately  800  guests.  Standing  (from  left  to 
right)  ore  the  hosts  of  the  lavish  pre-Christmas  dinner:  Roscoe  Davis  of 
DeMoulin  Bros.  8i  Co.;  Bud  Craddock  of  Craddock  Unifonns;  Leu  Fru- 
houf  of  Fruhouf  Southwest  Uniform  Co.;  and  William  Stonbury  of  Ston- 
bury  &  Co.  George  Myers  of  the  Portage  Senior  High  School  of  Gory, 
Indiana,  who  planned  and  directed  the  Uniform  Style  Show  is  next. 
Dean  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Nutt,  of  Vondercook  College,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard 
Lyons  of  the  Lyons  Bond  Instrument  Co.,  Dr.  Raymond  F.  Dvorak,  Master 
of  Ceremonies,  Dr.  Edwin  Fronko  Goldman,  Banquet  Speaker,  lee  W. 
Petersen,  Executive  Secretary,  and  Mrs.  Petersen,  Colonel  George  S. 
Howard,  USAF  Bond,  C.  O.  Hunt,  RCAF  Bond,  Edgar  P.  Thiessen,  Kiel 
Municipal  Bond,  F.  E.  Mortiboy,  Davenport  H.  S.  Bond,  Richard  Brittain, 
Vondercook  Bond,  Willie  Berg  of  the  Humes  &  Berg  Co.  who  furnished 
the  bond  risers.  Miss  Bessie  Barnes,  Pianist,  and  Miss  Beulah  Zander, 
Illinois  State  Supervisor  of  Music. 
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MARCHING  BAND  COMMITTEE 


National  Catholic 


Bandmaster’s  Association 


By  Robert  O'Rrion 
RrotMont,  NCBA 


St.  John's  Univorsity 
CollogovilU,  Minnesota 


EXECUTIVE  BOARD 
MEETS  IN  CHICAGO  SESSION 


Executive  Board  meetings  were  held 
recently  in  Chicago.  At  the  meetings 
various  problems  were  discussed  con¬ 
cerning  our  1955  convention,  Sum¬ 
mer  camp,  Pension  and  Insurance  Plan, 
new  music  commissions,  etc.  After 
discussions  of  some  length  the  meet¬ 
ings  were  adjourned  to  be  resumed  at 
an  early  date  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame. 

INSURANCE  AND  PENSION 


Mr.  Eckert,  the  NCBA  Pension 
Consultant,  will  soon  send  a  letter  to 
all  members  urging  them  to  adopt  our 
plan.  Although  many  of  our  members 
have  sent  in  completed  forms  more 
are  needed.  It  is  important  that  we 
have  more  participating  members  to 
make  our  plan  eflFective.  As  it  is  now 
set  up,  we  invite  and  urge  all  those 
interested  to  compare  this  plan  with 
any  existing  plan.  We  have  every  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  plan  and  the  NCBA  is 
certain  that  our  pension  and  insurance 
progress  is  superior  to  existing  con¬ 
tracts  of  this  sort.  NCBA  members 
are  asked  to  join  now  and  bring  the 
other  faculty  members  of  their  re¬ 
spective  schools  with  them.  Procrasti¬ 
nation  may  result,  as  in  some  cases,  of 
inferior  plans  being  adopted  by  your 
school.  Once  an  institution  has  become 
obligated  in  this  manner  it  is  difficult 
to  reverse  administrative  policy’.  Re¬ 
member — the  personal  and  financial 
value  of  the  NCBA  Pension  and  In¬ 
surance  Plan  cannot  be  equaled.  Every 
member  should  invite  his  administra¬ 
tors  to  investigate  the  possibilities  for 
every  faculty  member  and  school. 


ber  is  being  slightly  rescored  and  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  the  outstanding  new  march 
of  1955.  The  release  date  of  the 
NCBA  March  will  be  sent  to  all 
NCBA  members  in  advance  of  publica¬ 
tion  date.  The  march  should  be  on  the 
market  by  late  Spring. 

COMMITTEE  REPORTS 


NCBA  MARCH 

Several  scores  have  been  studied  by 
various  members  of  the  Executive 
Board.  One  number  has  been  indicated 
in  preference  over  the  several  excel¬ 
lent  scores  submitted  by  Mr.  William 
Sandberg,  President  of  Educational 
Music  ^r\’ice,  Inc.  The  chosen  num- 


A  departure  from  the  usual  com¬ 
mittee  report  at  the  annual  business 
meeting  will  take  place  this  year.  In 
order  for  our  entire  membership,  ac¬ 
tive,  associate,  and  commercial,  to  re¬ 
ceive  full  value  of  one  year  of  research 
and  work  each  committee  has  been 
scheduled  as  a  clinic  or  lecture  at  the 
1955  convention.  These  sessions  will 
be  part  of  the  program  proper  and 
will  be  conducted  in  a  manner  pre¬ 
ferred  by  the  committee  chairman.  It 
is  felt  that  with  planned  reports,  in¬ 
cluding  membership  forums  at  the  end 
of  each  presentation,  the  work  of  the 
committee  will  invite  more  member¬ 
ship  participation  and  be  of  more 
permanent  nature. 


FORREST  McAllister  to  appear 
AS  1955  CONVENTION  HEADLINER 


The  NCBA  is  proud  to  announce 
that  a  featured  guest  at  the  1955  con¬ 
vention  will  be  Forrest  McAllister, 
Editor  and  Publisher  of  the  School 
Musician.  His  topic  will  be  "The 
Techniques  of  Publicity  for  the  School 
Band.”  In  addition  to  Mr.  McAllister, 
several  other  outstanding  men  have 
been  contacted  and  arrangements  are 
being  concluded  to  insure  their  place 
on  our  program. 


PROMINENT  RECITALISTS  TO 
PRESENT  PROGRAM  ON 
CONVENTION  SCHEDULE 


An  early  reply  to  the  marching  band 
show  questionnaires  is  requested  by 
chairman  Mr.  Bennett.  The  committee 
would  like  each  member  to  report 
show  themes,  formations,  and  music 
used  during  the  past  season.  A  mimeo¬ 
graphed  booklet  will  be  prepared  to 
share  these  ideas  with  all  members. 
The  booklet  will  share  an  important 
part  of  the  clinic  as  prepared  by  chair¬ 
man  John  Bennett.  With  yearly  sup¬ 
plements  this  should  be  a  valued  refer¬ 
ence  to  all  NCBA  members. 

As  a  part  of  this  clinic  the  loan  of 
football  band  films  is  requested  for 
showing  at  the  1955  convention.  Please 
inform  Mr.  Bennett  if  your  school  has 
film  available  and  of  what  size.  The 
NCBA  will  refund  postage  and  insur¬ 
ance  costs  from  and  to  your  school. 
Send  this  information  to  Mr.  John  C. 
Bennett,  4830  Willys  Parkway,  To¬ 
ledo,  Ohio. 


Ain«r 


At  the  present  writing  arrangements 
are  almost  completed  for  two  profes¬ 
sional  instrumentalists  to  appear  as 
clinicians  before  the  NCBA  member¬ 
ship.  In  addition  to  these  men  the  out¬ 
standing  Catholic  Band  of  1955  will 
represent  the  NCBA  membership  at 
the  conference.  The  recipient  of  this 
honor  will  be  announced  very  shortly. 
The  band  selected  as  the  Outstanding 
Catholic  Band  of  1954  was  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Central  High  School  Band  of  De¬ 
troit,  Michigan,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  William  Watts. 


CONVENTION— SUMMER  CAMP 
DATES 


National  Coordinator,  Dr.  Eugene 
Leahy,  is  awaiting  word  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Notre  Dame  Executive  Of¬ 
fices  concerning  final  information  as 
to  convention  dates. 

Brother  Roy  Nash,  C.S.C.,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Summer  Camp  Committee, 
will  set  the  date  and  location  of  the 
NCBA  Summer  Camp  as  soon  as  con¬ 
vention  dates  have  been  finally  deter¬ 
mined.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Summer 
Camp  will  precMe  the  convention.  At 
this  date  Brother  Roy  is  hopeful  that 
the  NCBA  may  repeat  the  camp  this 
year  on  the  campus  of  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame. 


MEMBERSHIP 

Mr.  Howard  Hornung,  Chairman  of 
the  Membership  Committee,  reports 
that  every  Catholic  School  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  is  being  contacted  and  in¬ 
vited  to  participate  in  the  NCBA  pro¬ 
gram  for  better  Catholic  Bands,  Bands¬ 
men,  and  Bandmasters. 

The  National  Office  urges  that  all 
NCBA  members  assist  Mr.  Hornung 
in  this  tremendous  job  by  contacting 
neighboring  schools  and  bandmasters 
for  the  continued  grOtfth  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 


Rose  Bowl  Bands  Thrill 

3,000,000  TV  Fans 


New  Year’s  Day,  1955  will  go 
down  in  history  as  one  of  the  greatest 
days  of  Half-time  Football  Shows  ever 
seen  in  this  country.  The  place  .  .  . 
the  Rose  Bowl.  The  event  .  .  .  Ohio 
State  vs  Southern  Cal.  .  .  .  The  time 
.  .  .  the  half.  .  .  . 

The  precision-perfect  Ohio  State 
Band  took  the  field  first.  With  high 
(Turn  to  page  58 J 
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American  Bandmasters  Association 
Program  Announced  For  Elkhart,  Indiana 


Elkhart,  Indiana,  the  hosts  of  the 
1955  American  Bandmasters  Associa¬ 
tion  Convention  has  announced  the 
four  day  program  as  follows: 

Schedule  of  Events 

WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  16 

1:00  pm — Registration,  Hotel 
Elkhart 

3:00  pm — Membership  Committee 
Meeting  (Officers, 

Board  of  Directors,  and 
Past-Presidents) 

6:30  pm — Buffet  Supper  and  Mixer; 

Empire  Room,  Hotel 
Elkhart,  Guests  of  the 
Musical  Instrument 
Manufacturers  Of 
Elkhart 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  17 

8:00  am — Bus  leaves — Shopping  and 
Luncheon  in  Chicago, 
guests  of  Mrs.  Paul  i 
Yoder  ' 

9:00  am — Committee  Meetings,  as 

arranged  by  the  chair¬ 
men  concerned. 

10:00  am — Business  Session,  Empire 
Room,  Elkhart  Hotel 
Welcome  by  Mr.  E.  L. 
Danielson,  Mayor, 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

Response  by  Dr.  Edwin 
Eranko  Goldman 
Presidents  Address, 
Commander  Charles 
Brendler 

Report  of  the  Secretary- 
T  reasurer 

Nomination  and  Elec¬ 
tion  of  Associate 
Members 

Committee  Reports  and 
Discussions 

11:30  am — Rehearsal,  High  School 
Band,  High  School 
Auditorium 

1 : 30  pm — Business  Session 

Report  of  Membership 
Committee 

- Election  of  Active 
Members,  Nominated 
in  1954 

Nomination  of  Active 
Members  for  vote,  1956 
Convention 
'New  Business 

7:30  pm — Rehearsal,  Elkhart  High 
School  Band  (High 
School  Auditorium) 
7:30  pm — Rehearsal,  Elkhart  Munici¬ 
pal  Band  (Municipal 
Band  Room) 


FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  18 
9:00  am — Committee  Meetings,  as 

arranged  by  the  Chair¬ 
men 

10:00  am — Business  Meeting 

Committee  Reports 
Nomination  of  New 
Members  (continued) 
New  Business 

11:30  am — Rehearsal,  Elkhart  High 
School  Band  (High 
School  Auditorium) 

12:30  pm — Concert,  Elkhart  High 
School  Band  (High 
School  Auditorium) 
1:30  pm — Concert,  Elkhart  High 
School  Band  (High 
School  Auditorium) 

(It  is  suggested  that 
A.  B.  A.  members  and 
their  families  attend  the 
second  of  these  two 
concerts) 


3:30  pm — Business  Session 

6:00  pm — Annual  Banquet, 

Atheneum  Room,  Hotel 
Elkhart 

8:30  pm — Concert,  Elkhart  Munici¬ 
pal  Band,  Atheneum 
Room,  Hotel  Elkhart 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  19 

9:30  am — Meeting  of  Associate 
Members 

9:30  am — Business  Session 

Election  of  Officers 
Unfinished  Business 
Adjournment 

1 :0{)  pm — Rehearsal,  University  of 
Michigan  Concert 
Band,  Elkhart 
Gymnasium 

3:00  pm — Tea  for  the  Ladies,  Guests 
of  the  Ladies  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Musical 
Instrument  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  Elkhart 

8:00  pm — Concert,  University  of 
Michigan  Concert 
Band,  Elkhart 
Gymnasium 


BOSTON  SYMPHONIC  BAND  ORGANIZED 


Revelli  To  Be  First 

Recording  Conductor 

Special  to  THE  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  ...  It  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  The  SM  announces  the  formation 
of  the  dynamic  new  BOSTON  ^YAl- 
PHONIC  BAND.  Consisting  of  some 
sixty  pieces  of  which  the  nucleus  of 
the  woodwind,  brass,  and  percussion 
sections  will  be  made  up  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  this  band  will  be 
the  greatest  of  its  kind  in  the  ration. 

The  purpose  of  this  welcomed  band 
is  "to  record  and  concertize  the  finest 
band  music  in  its  greatest  and  authori¬ 
tative  form,”  says  William  Sandberg, 
the  Manager  of  the  new  organization. 
"Every  band  director,  student,  and 
lover  of  band  music  will  want  to  have 
a  copy  of  e\'ery  album  as  it  becomes 
available,”  says  Forrest  L.  McAllister, 
Director  of  Public  Relations  for  the 
band.  "We  have  the  finest  musicians 
in  America  in  this  new  band,”  says 
Rosario  Mazzeo,  Personnel  Manager 
of  the  symphonic  group. 

Dr.  William  Revelli  First  Conductor 

The  band  takes  pride  in  announcing 
that  Dr.  William  D.  Revelli,  Director 
of  the  internationally  famous  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  Band  will  be  the  first 
Recording  Director.  The  first  record¬ 
ing  dates  have  been  set  for  Febru¬ 
ary  28  and  March  1,  according  to 
James  Stagliano,  President  of  Boston 
Records  who  will  make  and  distribute 
the  records  nationally.  Dr.  Revelli  will 
take  the  podium  at  the  Boston  Sym¬ 


phony  Hall  where  the  finest  recording 
equipment  in  the  world,  together  with 
exceptional  acoustics,  will  record  40 
full  minutes  of  wonderful  band  music. 
The  12  inch  LP  record  will  be  made 
as  a  concert  so  that  the  band  lover  may 
enjoy  a  full  and  varied  concert,  or 
school  and  college  band  directors  may 
listen  to  difficult  passages  over  and 
over. 

The  first  record  should  be  available 
for  national  distribution  on  or  about 
April  1st.  The  price  will  be  about 
$5.00.  Other  albums  will  follow. 

No  Permanent  Conductor 
The  Boston  Symphonic  Band  will 
not  have  a  permanent  conductor.  It 
will  be  the  policy  to  select  the  finest 
College,  School,  and  Professional  Di¬ 
rectors  in  America  to  conduct  the 
various  albums. 

Advisory  Board  to  Be  Announced 
So  that  the  finest  band  music  may 
be  selected  for  future  recordings,  an 
Advisory  Board  is  to  be  announced 
soon.  The  board  will  be  made  up  of 
members  from  the  following  national 
organizations: 

American  School  Band  Directors 

Association  . 3 

College  Band  Directors  National 

Association  . 2 

National  Catholic  Bandmaster’s 

Association  . 2 

American  Bandmaster  s  Association. ...2 
Progress  of  this  wonderful  new 
professional  Symphonic  Band  will  be 
reported  in  future  issues  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 
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AT  OHIO  STATE 


CMAIIES  SPOHN,  In-  JACK  O.  EVANS,  cun- 
itnictor  in  Percusssion  ducior  of  Ohio  Slate 
al  Ohio  Slate  and  per-  University  band  and 
former  with  Columbus  one  of  the  country's 
Little  Symphony  lop  band  directors 

tRETSCH  DRUMS 
CALLED “FINEST” 

“Chuck”  Spohn,  percussion  instructor 
of  Ohio  State  University  band,  says 
“You  can  really  appreciate  that  ‘Great 
Gretsch  Sound'  when  you  hear  our 
drum  section  in  action.  And  the  drums 
look  as  fine  as  they  sound!”  Check 
your  present  drums  against  these  satis¬ 
faction-assuring  Gretsch  drum  features. 


Gret.sch  Exclusive  Molded  Plywood 
Shells;  perfect  round  guarantee  for 
the  life  of  the  drum. 

Sturdy  construction  plus  chrome  plat¬ 
ing  (at  no  extra  charge)  for  lasting 
brilliance — rain,  snow  or  shine! 

^  Exciting  drum  tone  (that  “Great 
Gretsch  Sound”.) 

Spectacular  appearance  to  “dress  up” 
your  marching  band. 


THE  DRUMS 

USED  BY  SCHOOLS  THAT  BUY 


THE  BEST  EQUIPMEHT 


NbwI 


Your  school 
colors  available  in 
vibrant  new  ceetsch 
NinoN — durable,  ^ 

brilliant,  mirror-  /O 

polished. 


WriH  fKlt  MW  Grafach  Drum  Catalan  ** 


^m.  GRETSCH 

40  ■fOwy,  ■rooltlya  11,  N.  Y. 


By  Dr.  John  Paul  Jones 


Continuing  from  last  month,  this  is 
the  time  of  year  when  you  must  be 
quite  interest^  in  solos  and  ensemble 
material  especially  if  your  group  is 
planning  on  district  and  state  compe¬ 
tition.  So,  may  I  carry  on  from  last 
month  by  bringing  to  your  attention 
some  additional  material. 

The  following  material  is  published 
by  the  Band  Shed,  Itta  Bena,  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  may  I  add  you  will  do  well 
to  get  their  entire  listing  of  drum 
material.  The  first  is  a  solo  for  snare 
drum — Drummin'  Dot —  not  too  diffi¬ 
cult  yet  plenty  interesting  for  the  ad¬ 
vanced  drummer. 

In  addition  to  the  above  your  drum 
ensemble  might  be  interested  in  Jones, 
Jones,  Jones  and  Smith  (no  relation) 
a  clever  drum  number  full  of  novel 
and  humorous  spiots — suitable  to  the 
concert  program.  Makes  a  swell  relief 
for  the  band  on  the  program.  Rat,  Tat, 
Tat,  Zing,  Boom  is  a  rather  easy  drum 
ensemble  for  the  less  experienced 
group  and  can  well  be  used  for  contest 
work.  The  third  ensemble  is  Rambling 
Rebels  for  snare  drums,  cymbals  and 
bass  drum.  This  is  an  easy  ensemble 
in  six-eight  which  may  well  be  used 
on  parade  as  well  as  contest  or  concert. 
The  three  above  ensembles  sell  for  one 
dollar  each. 

One  final  novelty  number  is  Sbiek's 
Jam  Pot  written  for  oboe  and  tom¬ 
toms.  This,  of  course  is  not  for  contest 
work  but  would  be  quite  novel  on  a 
concert  program  or  a  program  for 
civic  groups,  P.  T.  A.  etc.  Instructions 
are  given  for  substituting  saxophone, 
flute  and  clarinet  for  the  oboe.  Addi¬ 
tional  wierd  effect  combinations  are 
also  given.  There  is  an  optional  bass 
drum  part.  You  could  have  a  barrel  of 
fun  with  this  number  in  oriental  cos¬ 
tume. 

Selecting  a  contest  solo  or  one  for 
concert  use  is  definitely  not  the  most 
serious  part  of  its  presentation  al¬ 
though  a  suitable  choice  is  most  neces¬ 
sary.  The  real  seriousness  comes  in 
mastering  the  mechanics  necessary  to 
do  a  good  and  convincing  job  of  play¬ 
ing.  A  friend  of  mine  and  a  member 
of  NARD  recently  told  me  of  his  ex¬ 
perience  in  working  with  the  percus¬ 
sion  in  a  state  band  clinic.  He  had 
spent  nuny  long  hours  in  mapping  out 
a  percussion  program — taking  each 


Sand  all  quaitions  diraci  to  Dr.  John  Paul 
Jonas,  Contarvotory  of  Mutk.  1504  Third 
Ava.,  Albany,  Go. 


Step  carefully  day  by  day  and  according 
to  the  material  outlined  any  drummer 
could  have  come  away  from  the  clinic 
with  a  storehouse  of  information.  It 
never  got  that  far. 

From  the  first  it  was  very  evident 
to  my  friend  that  the  proposal  sched¬ 
ule  of  material  could  not  be  used. 
Why.?  Because  the  young  drummers, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  not 
ready  for  any  kind  of  training  beyond 
the  very  elementary  stages.  So  this  fine 
drummer  simply  started  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  painstakingly  went  through 
the  first  steps,  starting  with  "how  to 
hold  the  sticks". 

Now  this  is  not  a  healthy  state  of 
affairs  for  percussion  and  does  not 
come  from  lack  of  instiuments  for  each 


MS  Mig  ilory  ol  my  Mf*  Meg 
MrwGn,  GioTG  M»o«i  50  yGon  ol 
MrMwmiiGg  oitd  bwHdiwg 

^fGftGGtGd  in  CHrOGOlObKOl 
prdGf  from  It93  lo  Mig  prG»> 
GiO  yoor.  imt  Mod  •  pod* 
Mfd.  Wt  froG. 

WFL  DRUM  CO. 


DRUM  RUDIMENTS 
improvG  your  playing 
HASKELL  W.  HARR 

plays  and  explains  the  26  drnm  rudiments 
on  a  12”  non-breakable  33^  RPlf  L-P. 
Record.  Commentary  follows  text  of  bis 
drum  method  Na  2. 

Directors  and  students  alike  will  want  to 
have  their  own  personal  copy  of  this  new 
drum  record.  It  will  make  better  drum  sec¬ 
tions  and  soloists. 

Price  of  record  t3.9S  in  U.8.A. 

84.23  in  Canada. 

A  copy  of  Drum  Method  No.  2  (iven  free 
with  each  record. 

Order  today  from 

HASKELL  W.  HARR 

643  Union  Aacnuc.  Chicago  Heights,  ID. 
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drur.imer  had  his  instrument.  It  does 
not  I  ome  from  lack  of  nuterial  for  the 
material  can  be  found  right  in  the 
btn<J’s  music.  Band  directors  are  more 
and  more  learning  about  drums  and 
how  to  play  them.  The  general  conclu¬ 
sion  is  that  young  drummers  are  not 
putting  in  enough  practice  time.  Let 
me  tell  you  that  just  being  able  to  play 
loud  on  parade  and  football  maneuvers 
is  no  guarantee  of  real  drumming  abil¬ 
ity—  usually,  quite  the  opposite. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  a  good 
schedule  of  drum  practice.  The  drum¬ 
mer  should  spend  no  less  than  thirty 
minutes  each  day  with  the  practice 
pad  and  preferably  this  period  should 
be  one  hour.  Five  or  ten  minutes  with 
some  good  warm-ups  such  as  you  can 
get  from  the  George  Lawrence  Stone 
book  Stick  Control.  Then  spend  ten 
minutes  or  so  on  the  band  material 
and  the  remaining  ten  minutes  on  your 
solo  material.  Double  this  if  you  prac¬ 
tice  for  one  hour.  If  you  do  not 
practice — resign  from  the  band.  In 
practicing  you  will  hold  no  rigid 
schedule  by  the  clock  but  must  give  the 
most  time  to  that  which  is  most  urgent¬ 
ly  needed,  but  never  slack  on  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  fundamental  strokes,  wrist  and 
arm  action  exercises. 

No  solo  or  band  part  will  ever 
sound  finished  and  well  presented  if  it 


is  played  in  a  sloppy  and  unpracticed 
manner.  So,  if  you  expect  to  really  be 
a  drummer  then  master  the  mechanics 
required  to  be  one.  In  other  words — 
if  you  are  going  to  be  a  cowboy  you’ve 
got  to  ride.  So  long. 


Contoura  Simplifies 

Music  Copying 

A  new  line  of  carrying  cases  has 
been  adopted  by  F.  G.  Ludwig  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Deep  River,  Conn,  to  increase 
the  portability  of  its  Contoura  Portable 
Photo-Copiers.  The  Contoura  is  the 
only  Photo-Copier  that  fits  in  a  brief 
case  and  copies  curved  text  near  the 
binding  of  heavy  volumes. 

The  Photo-Copier’s  compactness  and 
light  weight  make  it  possible  for  di¬ 


rectors,  teachers,  students,  writers,  and 
others  engaged  in  research  work  or 
copying  of  music  to  take  the  Contoura 
Photo-Copier  directly  to  the  sources  of 
material  and  make  copies  in  a  matter 
of  seconds.  The  Contoura  saves  lug¬ 
ging  heavy  volumes  to  and  from  Photo¬ 
stat  Houses  to  be  copied  as  well  as 
hours  spent  in  longhand-copying  and 
proof-reading  notes. 

The  dimensions  of  the  case  used  for 
carrying  the  Research  Model,  which 
copies  anything  written,  printed  or 
drawn  up  to  8"  x  10",  are  13"  x  10"  x 
4"  and  its  weight  is  three  pounds.  The 
case  for  the  Legal  Model  which  copies 
anything  written,  printed  or  drawn,  up 
to  8I/2"  X  14",  weighs  four  pounds  and 
measures  17I/2"  x  11^4"  *  Both 
made  of  sturdy  plywood  covered  with 
black  leatherette  and  fitted  with  brass 
hardware.  For  further  information 
write  to  F.  G.  Ludwig,  Inc,.  Deep 
River,  Conn. 

Pen  Pal  Club 

(Starts  on  page  24) 

Well  the  time  has  come  for  me  to 
close  so  I  will  say  good-bye.  But  I 
shall  return  next  month  with  more  new 
members  and  old  too. 

Your  Pen  Pal  Coordinator 
Karen  Mack 


THE  GREAT  NEW  1955  SLINGERLAND  FIELD  DRUMS 

wif/i  ALUMINUM  HOOPS  AND  TENSION  CASINGS^ 

—  REDUCES  THE  METAL  WEIGHT  BY  TWO-THIRDS 


If  weight  is  a  problem  these 
new  models  solve  it. 

■^All  drums  in  our  catalogue 
can  be  supplied  with  aluminum 
hoops  and  tension  casings. 

We  are  also  still  supplying 
drums  in  our  beautiful  nickel  or 
chrome  finishes  —  with  1955 
hardware. 

SEND  COUPON  TODAY"^ 


The  Beautiful  New  Slingerland 
"Rim  Shot"  Counter-hoop 


The  New  Slingerlond  Tension 
Casing 


SLINGERLAND  DRUM  CO. 

1325  Belden  Avenue  •  Chicago  14,  Illinois 
WORLD'S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURER  OF  DRUMS 
AND  TYMPANI 


thii  mstnint 
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"I  just  received  the  recent  copy  of 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  and  it 
looks  as  if  the  magazine  is  growing.  ’ 
I  note,  too,  that  you  are  now  located  | 
in  Joliet,  and  I  want  to  wish  you  the 
success  you  deserve  in  your  new  lo¬ 
cation.” 

Sincerely  yours. 

Dr.  Edwin  Franko  Goldman 
New  York,  New  York 

"You  are  no  doubt  aware  of  the  ' 
splendid  work  that  your  magazine  is 
doing  in  the  promotion  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  music  education  program 
throughout  our  country.  You  are  to  be 
commended.” 

Sincerely, 

Merton  Utgaard,  Director  of  Bands 
Ball  State  College 
Muncie,  Indiana 


A  "Must"  in  the  Education  of 
Drununers  and  Band  Leaders 

Here  in  one  exciting  book  is  the  essence  I 
of  drum-famous  William  F.  Ludwig’s  ex¬ 
perience  as  artist  and  teacher.  Here,  in  70  | 
fascinating  pages,  are  all  the  secrets  of  ' 
top-notch  drummers  and  top-flight  drum 
sections.  70  specially  posed  photographs, 
with  music  and  explanatory  text,  carry  you  ! 
CO  mastery  of  all  the  instruments  of  the 
drummer’s  art— cymbals,  bass,  concert  and 
parade  drums,  tympani,  bell  lyra,*  tambou¬ 
rine,  castanets.  Study  the  pulsations  of  the 
toil  — learn  how  ace  percussion  sections 
operate  —  play  new  and  original  solos  — 
learn  to  read  at  sight.  $1.90  at  your  music 
dealer.  If  he  can’t  supply  you,  order  direct. 


WFL  DRUM  CO. 

1)28  NORTH  DAMEH  AVE..  CHICAGO  4).  HE 


Population 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

rival  state  of  Cali).  But  Calif,  in  10 
years  promises  to  be  No.  1  state,  bigger 
than  NY  State. 

"Now  check  up  on  your  own  state 
and  see  how  it  has  fared  in  past  3 
years,  whether  growing  faster  than 
average,  less  than  average,  or  just  aver¬ 
age.  Growth  in  population,  av.  6%. 
Growth  in  number  of  businesses,  av. 
4%. 


Pop. 

Business 

Ala . 

. 2% . 

. 15% 

Ariz . 

. 31% . 

.  1% 

Ark . 

. _  1% . 

. 12% 

ai . 

. 17% . 

.  6% 

Colo . 

. 8% . 

.  3% 

Conn  . 

. 10% . 

.  4% 

Del . 

. 14% . 

.  3% 

Fla . 

. 26% . 

. 23% 

Ga . 

.  5% . 

. 18% 

Idaho  .  _ 

.  4% . 

. -14% 

Ill . 

.  5% . 

. -  5% 

Ind . 

.  7% . 

.  7% 

Iowa  . 

. V27c . 

.  6% 

Kans . 

.  5% . 

. 11% 

Ky . 

. ‘/2% . 

.  6% 

La . 

.  9% . 

. 18% 

Maine 

. ‘/2% . 

. Vi7c 

Md . 

.  9% . 

. 13% 

Mass . 

.  5% . 

. —  3% 

Mich . 

. 10% . 

.  1% 

Minn . 

.  4% . 

.  1% 

Miss . 

.  1% . 

.  1% 

Mo . 

.  4% . 

.  7% 

Mont . 

.  6% . 

. -12% 

Neb . 

.  3% . 

. -  5% 

Nev.  . 

. 33% . 

. 17% 

N.  H . 

. -Vl7c . 

. -  2% 

N.  J . 

.  8% . 

.  3% 

N.  M . 

. 13% . 

. 25% 

N.  Y . 

.  4% . 

.  2% 

N.  C . 

.  4% . 

. 16% 

N.  D . 

.  3% . 

. -‘/2% 

Ohio  . 

.  8% . 

. -  1% 

Okla . 

. V2% . 

. 10% 

Ore . 

.  8% . 

.  7% 

Pa . 

.  3% . 

.  1% 

R.  I . 

.  2% . 

.  4% 

S.  C . 

.  4% . 

. 13% 

S.  D . 

.  2% . 

.  4% 

Tenn . 

.  2% . 

.  3% 

Texas  . 

.  9% . 

. 13% 

Utah  . 

. 10% . 

.  6% 

Vt . 

.  2% . 

.  1% 

Va . 

.  6% . 

.  8% 

Wash . 

.  6% . 

.  4% 

W.  Va . 

. —  3% . 

. —  4% 

Wis . 

.  4% . 

. Vi7c 

Wyo . 

.  7% . 

. -  3% 

D.  C . 

.  7%.... 

.  5% 

"If  above  6^'r  in  pop.  growth,  good. 
If  above  4%  in  business  growth,  good 

"Some  additional  points:  Older  peo¬ 
ple,  which  means  past  age  65,  have 
more  income,  in  relation  to  younger 


people,  than  some  years  ago.  Many 
have  pensions,  and  many  are  keeping 
going  on  the  job,  not  retiring. 

"U.  S.  population  now,  164  mill  ton. 
By  1973,  about  220  million.  Each  new 
estimate  is  higher  than  the  one  before, 
amazingly  so. 

"This  country  is  growing  in  many 
ways.  In  people.  In  resources.  In  in¬ 
genuity.  In  standard  of  living.  In  en¬ 
ergy  which  makes  for  progress.  It  is 
ANYTHING  BUT  static.  People  with 
vision  see  great  expansion  ahead,  the 
years  ahead.  To  expect  it  and  to  plan 
on  it  .  .  .  that  is  realistic. 

Yours  very  truly, 

THE  KIPLINGER 
WASHINGTON  AGENCY 

(signed)  W.  N.  Kiplinger. 
Dec.  24,  1954 

"Sources:  Many  sources  for  this  ma¬ 
terial,  both  gov’t  &  private.  Demo¬ 
graphers.  Sociologists.  Actuaries.  Stati¬ 
sticians.  Research  bodies.  Bureau  of 
Census.  Office  of  Business  Economia. 
Nat.  Education  Assn.  Dep’t  of  Health, 
Education  &  Welfare.  Nat.  Office  of 
Vital  Statistics.  Scripps  Foundation. 
Others.  All  are  experts.  Sources  are 
"authoritative.” 

"Quotes  or  republication  permitted, 
whole  or  part  with  credit.  Not  for  oth¬ 
er  Letters,  just  for  this  one  on  popula¬ 
tion,  a  public  service.” 
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IF 

IF 

IF 

IF 


you  or*  inlarMtad  in  the  n«wMt  d*- 
$i9ni  in  drumi 

you  liko  to  koop  obroott  of  dovolop- 
montt  in  drum  conttruction 


you  voluo  quality 


in  fact,  you'd  liko  to  know  about  ttw 
fabulous  English  drums  boing  rovod 
over  throAAgnout  tho  U.  S.  (and  in  M 
othor  countrios) 


\ 


for  dotalls  _  oHhor: 

aMlor^*  "W  *• 

HALL  DRUM  CO. 

623  Ursulinos  W- 
Now  OHoons,  Ui- 

pacific 

1143  S.  Sontoo  St. 
los  Angolos,  Col. 

I  Ploosomontion  School  Musician 
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Greetings  Brass  Soloists!  Here  it  is 
February  and  time  to  begin  putting  the 
finishing  touches  to  that  solo  for  the 
district  competition  festival.  Maybe 
you  would  like  to  listen  in  on  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  a  trombone  (baritone 
or  comet)  solo  which  I  am  teaching  to 
my  tromlxKie  soloist  of  the  Gaffney 
High  School  Band  to  play  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  and  State  Festival.  It  is  an  old 
favorite  written  by  Qay  Smith.  It  was 
and  still  is  very  popular  with  both  solo¬ 
ists  and  audiences  everywhere.  It  is  pop¬ 
ular  because  it  has  a  pleasing  melodic 
form,  strong  flow  of  rhythm,  brilliant 
technique  and  much  style  and  expres¬ 
sion.  It  is  equally  effective  as  solo  or 
duet. 

SOLO  “THE  CASCADES” 

The  first  section  of  about  eight  mea¬ 
sures  marked  "Andante  Moderato" 
cantabile  should  be  played  as  it  says, 
moderately  slow  with  a  smoothly  con¬ 


Sand  all  quaitioni  direct  to  B.  H.  Walkor, 
Director  of  Music,  Gaffney  High  School, 
Gaffney,  South  Carolina. 

nected  flow  in  the  style  of  a  legato 
song.  Use  lip  slurs  or  natural  slurs 
whenever  contrary  motion  of  intervals 
occur,  that  is,  when  note  goes  up 
and  slide  goes  down,  or  vice  versa. 
Where  it  is  inconvenient  to  use  natural 
slurs  or  lip  slurs,  use  legato  tonguing 
by  tonguing  with  soft  "da”  stroke  of 
tongue  as  the  breath  continues  its  flow 
without  stopping  at  each  conuna.  In¬ 
sert  commas  as  follows:  after  the  first 
two  pickup  notes  and  the  following 
three  measures,  then  after  the  next 
measure  of  short  cadenza  of  21  notes, 
then  after  next  14  notes,  again  after 
the  next  14  notes  which  end  the  first 
hold  of  the  cadenza.  Begin  the  Andan¬ 
te  softly  and  observe  the  swell  and  di¬ 
minish.  The  fourth  complete  measure 
(short  cadenza)  should  begin  slowly 


and  grow  faster  little  by  little  until 
the  last  three  notes  are  reached.  These 
three  notes  would  sound  better  played 
as  three  holds,  each  sustained  for  two 
counts  and  played  legato.  The  follow¬ 
ing  three  measures  should  swell  and 
diminish,  growing  gradually  faster 
with  slight  rubato  style. 

The  long  cadenza  at  the  end  of  the 
andante  moderato  would  be  more  ef¬ 
fective  if  played  as  follows:  play  first 
twelve  notes  after  word  cadenza  slowly 
and  moderately  loud  sustaining  the 
sixth  and  twelfth  notes  beyond  their 
written  value  for  about  two  counts 
each;  then  play  the  next  twelve  notes 
exactly  the  same  except  very  softly,  as 
an  echo,  sustaining  the  6th  and  12th 
notes  as  before;  then  start  slowly  and 
softly  and  play  the  following  passages 
gradually  raster  and  louder,  little  by 
little  until  the  1 6th  note  before  allegro 
is  reached.  This  triplet  note  marked 


No.  613 
SUPiR  COLLEOIATI 

Trombono  .  , .  $137.50  in  Cat*. 
Standard  ColUgial*  mod*lt 
at  low  at  $122.50 


r 


Rich,  full  response,  a  bigger,  broader,  more 
powerful  tone,  the  professional  “sound”  and 
"feel”  of  top  quality  craftsmanship  .  .  .  that’s 
what  will  delight  you  and  your  students  who 
use  the  new  super-collegiate  No.  613 
Trombone.  And  at  Student-line  prices! 

"613”  has  new  beauty,  in  solid  nickel  silver 
bell  flare  and  other 
modern  -  design 
trim  details.  It’s 
created  for 
"Super”  per- 


formance  .  .  .  New  larger  bell,  (TVi”)* 
new  longer  slide  stocking  for  better  ac¬ 
tion  in  6th  and  7th  positions,  new  pro¬ 
portions  for  sureness  of  attack  in  all 
registers,  scientific  bracing  for  precision 
alignment  —  and  other  features. 

Prove  the  inspiring  "Super-Sound”  of  this 
new  "613”  super-collegiate  Trombone 
at  your  dealer  —  the  new  Super  Cornet 
and  Trumpet,  too.  Your  Students  and 
band  will  benefit. 


Prank  HOLTOH  &  Co. 


PIEFEIIEI  INSTIIMENTS  Eli  OVEI  lAlF  «  CENTIIT 


326  N.  Church  Str**t 
Elkhorn,  Wisconsin 


I  Mtruory,  1955 
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DALBEYS 


Top  Artists  Agree  ... 


If  You  Wanf  America's  Finest 


CORNETS  •  TRUMPETS 
TROMBONES 

For  they  know  that  only  BIcgMnK  —  with  almost  50 
years  of  specialization  in  fashioning  brasses  exclu¬ 
sively —  can  assure  them  of  instruments  unmatched 
and  unequalled  in  perfection  of  design  and  construc¬ 
tion  and  year-after-year  peak  performance  ...  A  trial 
at  your  Blessing  dealer’s  will  convince  you,  too! 

Fashioned  by  Hand  Since  1906 

E.K.  BLESSING  CO. 

I  Elkhart,  Indiana 


llbR; 


bnirr  b«ne  IniilrHmeiilH  Niiir*^  liMI2 

No  finer  Bond  Instruments  ore 
mode.  For  design,  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance,  perfection  of  tone,  tune, 
and  intonation,  YORK  has  no  peer.  ' 
Demand  the  finest.  Get  it  with  | 
YORK.  Ask  for  YORK  at  your  mus-  : 
ic  dealer  today,  or  write  to:  j 


CARL  FISCHER 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  >nc 

105  East'16lh  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


SEND  US  YOUR  NEWS 


DALBEY'S 

OILS 

Have  been  serving 
the  most  critical 
musicians  for  over 
50  YEARS 

For  Trombona 
*  or  Valves 
With  Dropper 


Veer  Mvsic  Dealer 
Will  Supply  You 


suit  ADS  FARTHER - 
LASTS  LONGER 

HOLTON 

OIL 

Superior  spreading  power, 
slower  evaporation,  aniform 
consistency — Holton  Oil  tests 
best  for  easier,  speedier  in¬ 
strument  action. 

No.  1 — Trombone  Slides 


Ituyy.ii,  I  mo.  1 — iromnone  siiaes 
I  No.  2 — Valve  Instruments 

No.  3 — Fine  Mechanisms 

BHHRRRL  2Sc  with  swab  applicator 
dropper 


with  "3”  over  it  and  a  short  16th  note 
bar  across  the  stem  should  be  played 
as  a  whole,  disregarding  the  16th  rote 
triplet  marking  and  substituting  t 
whole  sign  above  the  note  and  sustain¬ 
ing  it  for  about  3  counts.  Mark  out 
the  third  written  hold  sign  before  al¬ 
legro  and  disregard  it  since  you  have 
inserted  this  hold  three  notes  later. 
Play  the  next  seven  l6th  note  triplets 
gradually  louder  until  the  next  to  last 
hold  of  section  is  reached.  Sustain  it 
for  about  four  counts,  then  play  next 
five  eighth  notes  legato  and  sustain 
last  hold  for  three  counts,  and  follow 
it  with  broad  eighth  note.  Be  sure  to 
triple  tongue  the  triplet  figures  of 


correctly  as  ta  ta  ka — ta  ta  and  not  as 
ta  ta  ta — da  ta  nor  as  ta  ta  ta — ta  ta 
as  in  single  tonguing. 

The  Allegro  marked  Tempo  di 
Polka  should  be  played  in  a  brilliant, 
detached  manner  with  careful  attention 
to  style  and  expression  and  with  the 
use  of  a  little  rubato  or  changes  in 
tempo  in  each  phrase.  The  breath 
marks  for  phrases  should  be  nurked 
as  follows:  after  pickup  note  and  the 
following  three  measures  plus  three 
notes,  then  again  after  next  pickup 
note  and  three  measures  plus  six  notes, 
then  again  after  pickup  note  and  three 
measures  plus  two  notes,  and  again 
after  the  next  pieJeup  note  and  four 
measures  which  ends  the  first  section 
of  polka.  Begin  each  phrase  at  a  mod¬ 
erate  tempo  with  moderate  volume, 
and  make  gradual  increase  in  speed 
and  loudness  as  marked.  Be  sure  to 
retard  and  broaden  out  the  last  three 
notes  of  the  first  and  third  phrases  of 
this  section. 

The  second  section  of  polka  at 
change  of  key  should  be  softer,  more 
subdued,  with  steady,  even  tempo  and 
a  little  slower  throughout  the  section. 
Practice  this  section  slowly  at  first 
counting  four  counts  to  measure  in 
place  of  two  as  written  and  give  each 
eighth  note  one  count.  After  a  steady, 
even  flow  of  rhythm  and  technique  are 
acquired  "in  4”,  increase  the  tempo  to 
two  counts  per  measure  as  written.  Play 
the  next  eight  measures  at  the  next 
change  of  key  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  first  polka  section  with  a  retard  at 
^  the  fourth  measure. 

The  next  section  in  key  of  Eb  major 
j  (Turn  to  page  62) 
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By  David  Kaplan 


Solo  Interpretation 

Tiie  projection  of  a  solo  piece  can 
be  an  exciting  and  interesting  adven¬ 
ture  for  both  the  performer  and  listen¬ 
er.  If  the  music  is  well  chosen  for  the 
student,  challenging  but  in  keeping 
with  the  ability  level,  a  good  perform¬ 
ance  may  be  expected.  After  the  solo 
has  been  selected  what  steps  should  be 
taken  in  the  practicing.^  These  will 
now  be  discussed. 

It  seems  best  to  first  obtain  an  over¬ 
all  glimpse  of  the  music.  The  style 
should  be  considered.  Perhaps  the 
music  is  Classic,  Romantic,  or  Con¬ 
temporary.  It  may  be  a  French  solo  or 
one  of  the  Italian  school.  Now,  an¬ 
other  type  of  overall  look  may  be 
given.  Here,  consider  the  technical 
spots,  the  tricky  fingerings.  Closely  ex¬ 
amine  the  cantabile,  melodic  sections. 
There  is  a  school  of  thought  that  seems 
to  place  interpretation  and  phrasing 
at  Ae  bottom  of  the  heap  with  tone. 


Sand  all  quostiont  direct  to  David  Kaplan 
Director  of  Mutic,  Reynolds  Community 
High  School,  Reynoldi,  lllinoit. 


phrasing.  All  of  the  factors  must  be 
treated  together,  somewhat.  For  the 
finer  points,  of  course,  later  study  will 
suffice. 

With  a  sort  of  general  view  having 
been  taken,  the  student  should  play 
over  the  solo,  getting  a  picture  of  the 
whole.  We  are  thus  proceeding  from 
the  whole  or  general  to  the  specific,  a 
sound  educational  maxim.  After  view¬ 
ing  the  whole  the  student  will  proceed 
to  isolate  specific  parts. 

( 1 )  One  part  of  the  practicing  must 
be  concerned  with  learning  the  notes. 
This  is  a  means  to  an  end  and  not  the 
end  in  itself.  Remember,  it  is  the 
whole  solo  that  we  are  concerned  with 
not  merely  the  fast  finger  or  tonguing 
passages.  Thus,  the  technique  must  not 
stand  out  like  a  sore  thumb  but  must 


LEXAN»Ri 


CARL  FISCHER 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  iw 

105  East  16th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


intonation,  and  technique,  among 
others  at  the  top.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
in  the  study  of  music  the  various  in¬ 
gredients  that  go  into  a  piece  may  not 
be  separated;  we  shoula  NOT  teach 
technique  thc*n  go  back  and  teach 


fit  musically  into  the  interpretation. 

(2)  With  the  notes  better  or¬ 
ganized  the  music  should  be  searched 
for  dynamic  markings.  If  the  solo  is  to 
have  any  meaning,  if  it  is  to  make 
sense,  you  must  understand  the  use  of 
the  various  dynamic  markings.  They 
must  be  ingrained  in  your  thinking 
as  the  notes  under  your  fingers.  Tem¬ 
pos,  ritards,  accelerations,  rubatos,  etc., 
all  must  be  carefully  worked  out — yes, 
practiced  as  much  or  more  than  tech¬ 
nical  passages! 

(3)  A  major  fault  among  our 
young  people  is  that  they  do  not  play 
expressively;  the  melodic,  singing 
style  that  shows  a  certain  understand¬ 
ing  and  feeling  for  the  music  seems  to 
be  lacking.  There  is  in  our  country 
today  a  certain  school  of  playing  that 
criticizes  over-expressiveness.  This 
school  seems  to  advocate  "straight” 
playing  with  a  minimum  of  phrasing, 
"just  play  the  stuff”,  and  a  concen¬ 
tration  on  technique.  I  have  always 
found  this  style  cold  and  horribly  un¬ 
interesting.  Too  many  of  our  students 
concentrate  on  technique  to  the  virtual 
obliteration  of  any  thing  else.  Sure, 
technique  is  important  and  should  be 
developed.  But  so  is  interpretation. 


CRAMPON 


:uuMn{u3n&6^;  ryv 


THE  SWEETEST 
CLARINET  EVER  MADE 


The  finest  Clarinet  in  the  world  is  o 
BUFFET.  It  is  used  by  more  fine  sym¬ 
phony  and  popular  clarinetists  than  any 
other  clarinet.  See  the  BUFFET  at  your 
music  dealer  or  write  us  today  and  be 
convinced  that  BUFFET  is  the  one  clari¬ 
net  in  the  world  for  you. 


February,  1955 
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BUY  THEM  AT  BETTER  MUSIC  STORES  EVERYWHERE 


DIFF£Rm 

FAcms 


WOODWIND 

MOUTHPIECf 
^or  youf  •mboucKwre 

Woodwind  IS 
mode  of  Steel 
^  Ebonite*,  on 

exclusive  Eiord 
mouthpiece  rubber; 
j  ,  sensitive  yet  durable 
1  as  tough  metal, 
non  wofping  under 
high  temperotures 


Imfrunu-nf  Mouthpiece 
Guide  (I  \  2  pcjqe  book  lei 
Itsfinq  I  7?  Woodwind 
facings  with  conipletp 

spec  ific  (jtion\  Contains 
tips  on  c ore  ond 
W  selec  tion  niouthpieces 
plus  n  helpful 
transposition  chart 
Ask  your  dealer  or 
writf  today 

MOUTHPIECE 
ORICINATOIS 
SINCE  1919 


dent  the  general  direction  the  melody 
takes. 

(4)  Perhaps  no  factor  in  playing  is 
more  abused  than  the  breath.  The  tak¬ 
ing  of  indiscriminate  breaths  accounts 
for  much  of  the  poor  phrasing  wc  en¬ 
counter  among  students.  The  student 
shortens  the  quarter  or  eighth  in  a  do¬ 
or-die  effort  to  get  the  breath.  The 
rule  should  be  LONG  NOTE-SHORT 
BREATH  not  the  other  way  around. 
Phrase  endings  need  not  be  abrupt; 
they  spoil  the  music.  Teacher  and  pupil 
should  carefully  screen  the  music  to 
determine  proper  places  for  breaths. 
The  phrase  will  dictate  the  breath.  Stu¬ 
dents  often  take  breaths  after  a  pick¬ 
up  note  instead  of  just  before  it.  This 
is  all  the  more  reason  why  director  and 
pupil  should  sit  down  and  patiently 
discuss  the  phrasing.  The  breath  serves 
to  punctuate  the  phrase:  it  does  not 
or  should  not  deter  from  a  clear  cut 
presentation. 

In  this  matter  of  presenting  a  solo 
I  have  tried  to  show  that  such  factors 
as  finger  technique,  tongue,  tone,  ex¬ 
pression,  and  breathing  must  be  cor¬ 
related  if  a  sympathetic  rendering  of 
the  composition  is  to  occur.  The  soloist 
does  not  merely  read  notes.  The  com¬ 
poser  has  indicated  on  paper  as  best 
he  can  what  his  desires  are.  Now, 
it  is  up  to  the  soloist  to  bring  meaning 
and  life  to  the  music.  It  cannot  be 
done  with  technique  alone  but  with  an 
amalgamation  of  all  factors  closely 
working  together. 

The  December  Conventions  in 
Chicago 

With  the  meetings  of  the  Midwest 
Band  Qinic  and  the  College  Band  Di¬ 
rectors  Association  over  it  is  worth¬ 
while,  perhaps,  to  reflect  on  a  few 
points.  At  the  Midwest  the  Cass  Tech¬ 
nical  High  School  Band  of  Detroit  of¬ 
fered  a  most  artistic  concert  and  dis¬ 
played  a  sensitive  clarinet  section,  one 
full  of  tone  and  variety.  The  Daven¬ 
port  (Iowa)  Band  also  played  a  fine 
program. 

Ensembles  from  Muskegon,  Michi¬ 
gan  demonstrated  some  of  the  newer 
materials.  These  young  students  did  a 
commendable  job  in  reading  portions 
of  the  works.  One  point  to  be  gained 
from  this  particular  session  was  the  ap¬ 
palling  lack  of  materials  for  Bjy  clari¬ 
net  or  mixed  quartet.  Composers  seem 
to  have  been  unattracted  to  the  clarinet 
quartet.  It  seems  to  me  that  interest 
and  variety  in  this  medium  is  possible 
through  thoughtful  transcriptions  and 
compositions.  The  clarinet  quartet  is  a 
valuable  educational  medium;  it  is  fine 
training  for  the  students.  Let  us  hope 
that  in  the  future  more  works  will 
grace  the  quartet  repertoire. 
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your  instrument  will  play  better 
last  longer,  when  you  use... 


SILMIR  SORI  OIL-for 

clarinets  and  other  wood- 
winds-a  quick  easy  way 
to  prevent  water  penetra¬ 
tion,  the  cause  of  crack¬ 
ing.  Pure  olive  oil  base, 
non-gumming.  Bottlo,  SSg 

SIlMtR  NO-STICK  -  New 

formula  frees  sticky  pads 
on  saxophones,  clari'ic* 
and  other  woodwi.ids. 
Secret  Selmer  formula. 
Just  wipe  it  on  and  pads 
respond  instantly. 

••ttle  . asg 


VAIVI  AND  SLID!  OILS- 

speeds  up  valve  and  slide 
action  even  when  your 
horn  is  stone  cold  I  Anti¬ 
corrosion  additives  help 
keep  valves  and  slides  in 
perfect  condition.  Leaves 
even  coating  of  lubrica¬ 
tion.  Sottle ....  Mch  3Sg 

SILMIR  KIY  OIL-im. 
proves  action,  reduces  wear 
on  keys  of  saxophones, 
clarinets  and  all  wood¬ 
winds.  Will  not  gum. 

RoHl*  . JSg 

SILMIR  MITAL  POLISH-  SILMIR  OOLD  LACQUIR 

New  formula-works  won-  POLISH— For  all  lacquered 

ders  on  silverplate,  gold  brass  instruments.  Makes 

plate,  nickel-silver,  all  un-  lacquer  gleam  like  new. 

lacquered  metals.  Just  Wax  ingredient  resists 

spread  it  on  and  polish  it  perspiration,  helps  lac- 

c^.  Terrific  cleaning  ac-  quer  last  lon^r.  Clear  or 

tion.  No  chalky  or  gritty  cream  lacquer  polish, 

residue.  Sottl* . SSg  Rottl*  . 3Sg 

Selmer  Oils  and  Polishes  ore  the  finest  quality  money 
con  buy— safe,  dependable  for  use  on  even  the  costliest 
instruments— like  the  rare  Selmer  Omega  SSOO  clorinetl 


Distributed  only  by  H.  &  A.  SELMER,  INC.,  Elkhart,  Indiana 


The  clarinet  clinic  at  Midwest  this 
year  was  given  by  Mr.  Robert  E.  Lowry 
of  Morningside  College,  Sioux  City, 
lova.  In  discussing  articulation,  Mr. 
Lowry  suggested  that  the  legato  tongue 
be  first  developed.  He  offered  two 
strong  reasons  for  his  contention:  1) 
that  music  takes  on  more  meaning  with 
the  legato  tongue;  2)  that  the  legato 
tongue  will  be  the  secret  to  rapid  ar¬ 
ticulation.  Mr.  Lowry  also  spoke  of 
the  word  "attack”  and  how  it  is  often 
misunderstood  by  the  student.  The 
word  "attack”  said  Mr.  Lowry  has  al¬ 
ways  normally  stood  for  something 
bmtal  or  savage  or  violent.  Knowing 
the  word  as  used  in  everyday  language, 
naturally  the  student  obtains  a  false  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  desired  tonguing  process. 
Complete  agreement  among  clarinet 
teachers  is  a  rare  thing  but  we  must 
agree  that  much  of  Mr.  Lowry’s  talk 
made  good  sense.  In  a  question  period 
Mr.  Lowry  endorsed  the  Gornston 
studies  stating  that  he  uses  them  in 
his  work.  Later,  Mr.  Lowry  and  three 
teachers  gave  a  first  reading  to  a  new 
David  Bennett  clarinet  quartet  with  the 
composer  enthusiastically  conducting. 

Over  at  the  Hilton  where  the 
CBDNA  held  forth,  the  Eastman  Sym¬ 
phonic  Ensemble  on  Saturday  pre¬ 
sented  a  splendid  reading  of  new  mss. 
works  for  band.  Good  woodwind  work 
marked  the  band’s  performance. 

On  Friday  Dr.  William  T.  Gower 
of  Colorado  State  presented  a  number 
of  his  students  in  performance.  The 
morning  was  devoted  to  woodwind 
quintet  music  while  in  the  afternoon, 
and  with  the  same  students,  sax  quartet 
music  was  offered.  This  was  the  French 
type  quartet:  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  bari¬ 
tone.  In  today’s  age  woodwind  dou¬ 
bling  has  many  advantages;  these 
young  students  displayed  good  train¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Gower’s  Outline  of  a  System 
for  Doubling  on  Woodwind  Instru¬ 
ments  in  an  interesting  and  thoughtful 
one. 

A  highlight  of  the  Chicago  trip  for 
me  was  the  clarinet  choir  at  CBDNA. 
Conducted  by  Messrs.  Gower  and  Mc¬ 
Dowell  and  playing  arrangements  of 
Russell  Howland,  the  choir  was  com¬ 
posed  of  college  students  and  teachers. 
Many  varieties  in  voicings  and  color 
are  possible  in  the  clarinet  choir. 

Generally  this  choir  used  B|)’s  in 
three  parts,  altos,  bass,  and  contra  bass 
clarinets.  Interesting  possibilities  await 
the  clarinet  choir. 

AT  CBDNA  I  met  an, old  friend, 
Lawrence  Intravaia  of  West  Virginia 
Univ.  His  Woodwind  Workshop,  a 
guide  to  starting  woodwind  beginners, 
looks  very  interesting  and  I  shall  have 
more  to  report  on  it  at  a  later  date. 


NEW  MUSIC  REVIEWS 

Seascapes — Suite  for  Four  Clar¬ 
inets — Leon  Karel,  Clayton  F  Sum- 
my  Co.,  score  and  parts  $2.50, 1954. 

Good  compositions  for  B|)  quartet 
are  hard  to  find  these  days.  It  is  not 
an  easy  task  to  write  interestingly  for 
four  like  instruments.  Therefore,  com¬ 
posers  seem  to  have  shied  away  from 
this  medium.  The  problem  is  one  of 
creating  variety  and  contrast  instead  of 
boredom  and  sameness.  There  are  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  B[)  quartet  writing.  Con¬ 
trast  and  variety  may  be  obtained 
through  key  changes,  voicings,  use  of 


registers,  contrapuntal  varied  with 
vertical  writing,  etc. 

Mr.  Karel  has  tried  to  overcome  the 
obstacles  found. in  the  quartet.  Riptide 
is  a  lively  Alla  Breve  moyement  (keys 
of  G-F-G  for  cl).  With  dynamic 
changes,  variance  in  articulations,  the 
movement  has  interest  and  vitality. 
The  technique  is  not  difficult.  Ground- 
swell  is  a  slow  %  in  four  sharps. 
Whereas  the  first  movement  used  "c” 
above  staff  as  to{>s  this  slow  part  is 
written  fairly  low.  Here  is  melodic, 
horizontal  writing.  Individuality  of 
parts  marks  the  final  movement,  the 
fugal  Whitecaps.  This  movement 
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should  certainly  appeal  to  students. 

The  higher  range  of  the  clarinet  is 
not  used  in  the  Suite,  no  doubt  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  youAg  public  school 
player..  Xhe  Wusic  is  fun  to  play  and 
offers  'musical  opportunities  for  the 
student.  The  technique  is  generally 
moderate.  Of  Grade  3-4  vintage  the 
Suite  is  a  good  addition  to  a  scarce 
repertoire.  Let  us  hope  that  both  Mr. 
Karel  and  the  Summy  Company  will 
come  forth  with  additional  woodwind 
works. 


23rd  Oklahoma  Band  Clinic 
Considered  Great  Success 


The  Oklahoma  Band  Clinic  was 
held  for  the  23rd  time  this  December 
3-4,  1954  on  the  campus  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  A&M  College,  Stillwater.  All  23 
band  clinics  have  been  held  at  the 
College. 


Clarence  Sawhill  of  U.C.L.A.  was 
the  guest  conductor  and  clinician  this 
year  and  did  a  wonderful  job  in  this 
capacity. 

Also  featured  on  the  staff  this  year 
was  William  Sears,  twirling  specialist 
from  Coffeyville  College,  Kansas. 

Dr.  Earle  L.  Kent,  Director  of  Re¬ 
search  for  C.  G.  Conn,  Ltd.,  gave  two 
lectures  with  slides  and  demonstra¬ 
tions. 

The  four  separate  student  groups 
were  known  as:  All-State  High  School 
Red  Band,  All-State  High  School  Blue 
Band,  All-State  Ninth  Grade  Band, 
and  All-State  High  School  Twirling 
Corps. 

Another  band  assembled  during  the 
Oklahoma  Band  Clinic  was  the  Di¬ 
rectors  Band.  The  Oklahoma  A&M 
College  Symphonic  Band  under  Dr. 
Max  A.  Mitchell  played  a  short  con¬ 
cert  on  the  final  program. 


Deadline  for  All  News 
Is  The  First  Of  The 
Month  Preceding 
Publication 


Festival  Plans  Set  By 

St.  Clair  County  B.A. 

The  St.  Qair  County  Bandmasters 
Association  met  Sunday,  December  11, 
at  Belleville  Township  High  School. 
Plans  for  the  coming  festivals  were 
discussed.  President  ^nald  McCrady 
of  Signal  Hill  and  Millstadt  Schools 
presided  and  Paul  Gurley,  Instrumen¬ 
tal  Music  Supervisor  of  the  East  St.  . 
Louis  Public  Schools,  presented  mate¬ 
rial  from  the  American  Music  Con-  | 
ference  designed  to  aid  directors  in 
recruiting  members. 

The  High  School  Band  Festival  will 
be  held  Saturday,  March  5,  1955,  at 
Mascoubah  High  School.  Mr.  Frank 
Macke,  Band  Director  of  that  school, 
will  be  in  charge  of  arrangements.  As  j 
guest  conductor,  the  Association  has 
engaged  Mr.  H.  E.  Nutt,  the  affable 
and  talented  Dean  of  Studies,  Vandcr- 
cook  School  of  Music,  Chicago. 

The  Band  will  be  comprised  of  over 
200  students  from  high  schools  ; 
throughout  the  county.  Among  the 
selections  to  be  heard  are  "El  Capitan” 
by  Sousa,  "Morning,  Noon  and  Night  | 
in  Vienna,  Overture”  by  Von  Suppa.  - 
"A  Tribute  to  Glenn  Miller”  and  | 
others.  t 


Purdue  Marching  Band 

Has  Sound  Films  Available 

Purdue  University  Bands  has  a 
number  of  l6mm.  sound,  color  march¬ 
ing  band  films  available  according  to 
information  received  of  Purdue  Band 
Director  A1  G.  Wright. 

These  films  may  be  borrowed  with 
charge  by  writing  Mr.  L.  D.  Miller,  i 
Film  Librarian,  Purdue  University,  | 
Lafayette.  Films  should  be  request^  - 
by  title.  The  following  films  are  avail-  j 
able: 

1.  1954  Missouri  Game,  "Precision 
Marching.” 

2.  1954  Notre  Dame  Game,  ”Salutc 
to  the  Irish." 

3.  1954  Duke  Game,  "High  School  i 

Band  Day."  C 

4.  1954  Michigan  State,  "Musical 
Tour  of  Purdue  Campus.” 

5. 1954  Illinois  Game,  "Home¬ 
coming.” 

6.  1954  Ohio  State  Game,  "Dad's  | 
Day.” 

7. 1954  Indiana  Game,  "Musical 
World  Cruise." 

Mr.  A1  G.  Wright  is  the  Director 
of  this  great  University  Band.  | 
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By  Dr.  Angelo  La  Mariana 


Most  of  us  try  to  plan  school  music 
activities  of  our  classes  for  both  the 
immediate  present  and  the  eventual 
future  needs  of  our  students.  The  num¬ 
ber  and  kind  of  musical  experiences 
provided  vary  and  may  influence  our 
thinking  on  the  value  of  festivals  or 
contests  in  our  particular  situation. 
Factors  such  as  the  size  of  the  school, 
the  number  of  music  faculty,  the  fin¬ 
ancial  conditions  and  the  community 
attitudes  on  music  will  influence  our 
judgment.  However,  if  the  musical  of¬ 
ferings  in  your  situation  are  many  or 
limited;  or  if  contests  are  encouraged 
or  discouraged,  many  of  the  basic  con¬ 
siderations  of  preparing  a  student  for 
public  performance  (regardless  of 
whether  it  is  to  be  for  a  school  assem¬ 
bly  or  a  regional  contest)  are  funda¬ 
mentally  the  same. 

In  analyzing  these  factors,  we  might 
simply  think  of  them  as  how  they 
affect  the  student  rather  than  the  ad¬ 
judicator.  For  any  musical  experience 
should  contribute  to  the  growth  and 
enrichment  of  the  student  if  it  is ‘to 
have  any  value  at  all.  First  consider¬ 
ation  then  should  be  the  student  him¬ 
self.  If  music  is  or  has  become  an  integ¬ 
ral  part  of  his  life,  he  will  l(X)k  to  this 
public  appearance  as  another  musical 
experience.  If  he  is  to  appear  as  a 
soloist  (as  opposed  to  performing  with 
a  group),  try  to  arrange  for  him  to 
perform  before  others  so  that  he  will 
be  at  ease.  This  performance  may  be 
before  fellow  classmates  or  at  any  local 
gathering.  If  the  student  is  accustomed 
to  sitting  while  being  taught,  but  will 
have  to  stand  to  perform,  let  him  have 
an  opportunity  to  practice  both  ways. 
Suggest  comfortable  and  suitable 
clothes  that  will  not  hinder  him.  If 
the  student  is  to  use  a  chair,  advise 
him  to  select  one  of  the  proper  height 
(especially  necessary  for  grade  school 
cellists).  Along  this  line  of  thought, 
the  subject  of  pins  for  cellos  and  basses 
should  be  of  the  adjustable  variety. 


string  of  J 


Send  all  quMtiont  diract  to  Dr.  Angalo 
La  Mariana.  Wadam  Mlchl^n  Collaga  of 
Education,  Kalomatoo,  Midi. 


If  pin  is  too  low  or  too  high,  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  approach  is  off.  (Throws  weight 
to  left  hand — bow  plays  over  finger¬ 
board;  or  student  has  to  hunch  should¬ 
er  to  draw  bow'  between  bridge  and 
fingerboard. 

The  next  consideration  is  to  either 
help  the  student  select  a  suitable  work 
for  performance;  or  if  the  decision  is 
the  teacher’s  alone,  he  should  find  a 
work  well-suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
student.  Stereotyped  numbers  should 
be  avoided.  Music  should  be  of  real 
merit.  Consideration  should  be  given 
to  Baroque,  Classical  and  Modern 
music.  ("This  column  has  been  review¬ 
ing  and  indicating  the  availability  of 
such  music.  Reference  may  be  made 
also  to  the  MENC,  and  other  lists). 
The  grade  of  difficulty  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  should  correspond  to  the 
ability  of  the  student. 

The  choice  of  accompanist  should 
not  be  under  rated.  It  is  agreed  that 
from  younger  students,  the  selection  of 
a  student  accompanist  must  be  from  a 
very  limited  few;  but  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  an  accomplished  accompanist  must 
be  a  good  all-around  musician  and 
suited  by  temperment  to  accompany¬ 
ing.  Adequate  playing  technique  is  not 
enough  for  an  accompanist.  A  student 
that  can  sense  and  adjust  to  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  perform¬ 
er  quickly  establishes  a  rapport  that  as¬ 
sists  the  performer.  It  is  also  highly 
advisable  (especially  with  immature 
students)  to  have  the  performer  and 
accompanist  perform  together  and  if 
possible  before  an  audience.  Inexperi¬ 
enced  accomp>anists  must  be  cautioned 
about  over-use  of  the  pedal  or  too-soft 
accompaniment  as  either  will  mar  per¬ 
formance. 

Lastly,  a  "Check-List”  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  performer  is  very  often  a  ter- 
mendous  help.  In  the  case  of  a  string 
performer  such  a  list  would  include 
such  items  as: 


A  bow  should  be  rehaired  at  least 
once  a  year — depending  on  length  of 
practise  and  type  of  strings.  The  judi- 


SCHOOL  MODELS  BY 


KAY 


TWICE 


EASY  TO 
PLAY! 


LIOHTEK  IN  WEIGHT 
MORI  RESPONSIVE 
SHORTER  BOWING 
RADIUS 

STRINGS  CLOSER 
TO  FINGERBOARD 


Working  closely  with  members  of  the 
MENC  string  committee,  Kay  designers 
have  developed  a  series  of  school  aligned 
Kay  cellos  and  basses. 

Hundreds  of  educators  have  adopted 
these  new  Kay  instruments,  and  report 
that  they  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
attracting  students  as  well  as  speeding 
progress. 

School  aligned  Kays  are  available  for 
Grade  School,  Junior  High  and  High 
School  age  groups .  .  .  three  cello  sizes; 
two  bass  sizes.  See  your  dealer  or 

ViRlTf  for 


Koy  Mufkol  Instrument  Ce^  1640  Wglnut  St,,  Chkogo 


Hbruory,  1933 
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To  make  the  'Hot  Canary’  really  fly 
I  insist  on  ..  . 

Pirastro  Wondertone  Strings!” 


i  .PIRASTRO  WONDERTONE 

Lmb^m^chromium  steel 


cious  use  of  rosin  should  be  empha¬ 
sized.  Too  much  rosin  qiuses  a  .grkty 
tone.  (If  strings  become  ciBced  with 
rosin,  they  may  b^leaned  with  alco¬ 
hol.  Cate  be  used  to  avoid 


getting  alcohol  on  the  instrument.) 
Fingerboard 

Should  be  checked.  Even  the  finest 
strings  will  be  false  if  finger  board  is 


grooved  by  string.  Note  first  finger  in 
first  and  third  position  on  violin,  and 
viola,  first  and  fourth  on  cello. 

Bridges 

BridK  and  sound  post  should  be 
checked  in  the  fall  ana  spring.  If  "f 
holes  are  not  flush  with  top  of  instru¬ 
ment,  check  sound  post.  Most  makers 
recommend  a  winter  bridge  and  sound 
post  and  a  summer  bridge  and  sound 
post.  This  depends  on  the  instrument 
in  particular. 

Pegs 

Have  pegs  checked  so  there  is  a 
minimum  amount  of  effort  needed  to 
tune  the  instrument. 

For  Cellos  and  Basses 

Both  of  these  instruments  should  be 
equipped  with  either  a  board  or  pin 
holder,  to  set  the  pin  on.  Highly 
polished  or  waxed  floors  often  cause 
pins  to  skid. 

Last  Minute  Reminders 

The  performer  should  arrive  suffi¬ 
ciently  early  so  that  the  instrument  may 
become  acclimated  to  indoor  temper¬ 
ature. 

The  performer  should  try  to  "warm¬ 
up”  in  a  quiet  room  preferably  without 
other  contestants  or  general  confusion. 

The  instrument  should  be  tuned  in 
the  same  room  the  performer  is  to 
play  in. 

The  performer  should  be  cautioned 
to  perform  the  work  as  rehearsed  and 
not  to  attempt  any  last  minute  change 
of  bowing,  tempo,  or  bow-grip  etc., 
because  some  other  contestant  is  or 
has  performed  the  work  in  another 
way. 

All  teachers  acquire  pedagogic  know¬ 
ledge  and  usually  give  individual  ad¬ 
vice  that  is  very  helpful.  A  happy  stu¬ 
dent-teacher  relationship  is  always  an 
extra  bonus  for  any  young  performer 
during  his  student  days  and  after. 

The  following  rather  unusual  works 
should  be  of  real  interest. 

FOR  VIOLIN  AND  PIANO 

Twelve  Sonaie  for  Violin  with  a 
Thorough  Bass — by  Antonio  Vivaldi. 
Pub. — Ricordi — Price  $2.23. 

The  sonatas,  taken  from  the  J. 
Walsh  London  Editon,  are  pocket-size 
with  the  un-realized  figure  cmuss.  Some 
of  you  have  asked  if  the  early  sonatas 
could  be  purchased  with  the  original 


Complete  selections  for  beginners, 
advanced  students,  or  teachers  of 


IMPORTED  BEGINNERS  OUTFITS 

from  $50 

HAND-MADE  MODERN  VIOLINS 

from  $100 

RARE  OLD  VIOLINS 

from  $150 


Writm  for 
now  catalog 
of  complofo 
listings; 


AMross. 


figured  bass  indicated.  It  is  hoped  that 
other  publishers  will  follow  suit. 
These  sonatas  for  the  Istituto  Di  Alta 
Cultura  under  the  artistic  direction  of 
Gian  Francesco  Malipiero  are  excel¬ 
lently  edited  and  should  fill  a  long  felt 
need  for  a  urtext  of  Vivaldi.  The 
movements  vary  in  difficulty,  many  are 
playable  in  the  Ist  position.  Grades  2-4. 
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KAPLAN  STRINGS  hav«  b^n  famous  sinco 
1906  for  thoir  high  quality  standords — and 
are  the  choice  of  foremost  musicians  as  well 


as  students  every'vhere. 


EDUCATORS! 


Sonata  C  Minor  for  Violin  or 
Flute  (and  Cembalo,  Cello  ad  lib). 
G.  P-  Telemann.  Realization  by  Max 
Seiffert,  Organum  Series  Avail¬ 

able  Concordia  Pub.  House — Price 

$1.00. 

The  second  movement,  of  this  five 
movement  sonata,  has  two  versions  by 
Telemann.  The  first  is  the  melody  un¬ 
adorned;  the  second  is  with  oramen- 
tation.  Violin  requires  3rd  position. 
Cello  2nd  position.  Grade  3. 

FOR  VIOLA  AND  PIANO 

Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Mozart 
by  Beethoven  (Op.  66)  Arr.  Lionel 
Tertis.  Pub.  Boosey  and  Hatches — 
Price  73c. 

Beethoven  sets  Mozart’s  theme  "Bin 
Mtulchen  oder  W eibchen”  as  variations 
for  cello  and  piano.  Tertis,  the  dean 
of  violists,  has  made  a  fine  arrange¬ 
ment  of  these;  as  well  as  given  a  care¬ 
fully  edited  work  for  viola  and  piano. 
Range  to  the  3rd  position.  Grade  4. 

Concerto  for  Viola  and  Piano — 
Quincy  Porter — Pub.  Associated  Mus¬ 
ic  Publishers — Price  $5.00. 

Here  is  a  work  by  an  American 
composer  who  displays  craftsmanship 
as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  for  which  he  is  writing.  Mr. 
Porter  is  a  skilled  performer  of  the 
viola.  He  knows  the  instrument  as  only 
a  performer  can.  For  the  concerto  at¬ 
tests  his  familiarity  with  the  strength 
and  weaknesses  of  the  instrument.  Xhe 
work  has  been  recorded  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Recording  Society  #36.  For  the 
advanced  performer. 

Theme  and  Variations — Alan  Shul- 
man — Pub.  Chappel  &  Co. — Price 
$2.00. 

A  fine  work  consisting  of  eight  vari¬ 
ations,  a  chorale,  cadenza,  and  post- 
lude.  The  student,  who  has  never  per¬ 
formed  or  who  has  little  acquaintance 
w.th  contemporary  music,  would  do 
well  to  start  with  this  work.  It  is  ex¬ 
pressive,  not  excessively  dissonant,  and 
does  afford  the  performer  a  work 
which  is  grateful  to  the  instrument. 
For  the  Advanced  performer. 

See  you  next  month! 


The  Band  Stand  — 

CBDNA  Convention  Report 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

Thus  ended  two  full  days  of  invig¬ 
orating  stimulation  which  will  make 
the  college  bands  of  America  better 
bands  in  the  future.  Our  congratula¬ 
tions  to  Clarence  Sawhill,  retiring 
president  for  making  the  8th  National 
conference  such  a  success! 


Accordion  Briefs 

(Starts  on  page  20) 

the  ranks  of  non-accordionists,  (a)  By 
providing  an  outlet  for  creative  efforts, 
(b)  added  incentives:  to  eventually 
conduct  composers  contests;  to  endeav¬ 


or  to  introduce  worthy  compositions 
to  the  public;  to  introduce  compositi- 
tions  to  publishers  when  demand  war¬ 
rants  it. 

The  rental  library  will  be  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Accordion  Teachers’ 
Guild  and  this  organization  shall  have 
the  final  word,  by  vote  of  its  executive 
committee,  in  deciding  and  solving 
the  problems  of  the  rental  library. 

Any  person  having  a  composition 
which  they  feel  is  suitable  for  the  ac¬ 
cordion  is  invited  to  write  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  ATG  Rental  Library,  Mr. 
William  F.  Kuehl,  Room  714,  Kimball 
Building,  23  East  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chi¬ 
cago  4,  Illinois,  who  will  inform  them 
regarding  copyrights  and  other  pro¬ 
cedure. 


HONEST  VIOLIN 
SOLD  AT  AN  HONEST  PRICE 


[Name  for  0(M//7yl 
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Build  your  string  program  with 
certified  instruments  by  Roth,  properly 
shop-adjusted  to  conform  to  all 
MENC  specifications.  Here  is  incom¬ 
parable  quality — at  moderate  prices ! 

See  your  Roth  dealer  today! 


W'rite  our  Educational  Dept,  fo 


information  on: 


Ernst  Heinrich  Roth  Reproductions 
Pirastro  Wondertone  Strings  •  Ultra 


Sensitive  and  Flexocore  Strings 


Roth-Waller  Contour  Chin  Rest 


Roth  Sihon  Mutes  •  Caspari  and 
Gilbert  Pegs  •  Visual  Teaching  Charts 


And  be  sure  to  send  for  your  copy  of  the 
new  String  Repair  Manual  by  Scherl  & 
Roth,  Inc.,  "You  Fix  Them." 


$1,000,000  Equals 
A  Bowlful  Of  Bands 

(Starts  on  page  22) 

tions,  and  seating  diagrams  in  the 
•Stadium. 

Approximately  40,000  sheets  of  music 
arc  necessary  for  the  one  perform¬ 
ance. 

Chaperoning  of  this  giant  group  to 
and  from  home  schools  requires  al¬ 
most  700  adults. 


February,  1955 
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Plainfield  Band  Has 
Fun  Collecting  Trophies 

(Starts  on  page  25) 
they  were  placed  in  Class  B. 

At  the  parade*  I  heard  many  people 
say  that  the  band  played  and  marched 
like  a  college  band.  When  the  band 
paraded  around  the  McCormick  Field 
I  they  did  a  dance  step  to  the  piece 
"Saint  Go  Marching  In."  They  re¬ 
ceived  a  big  hand  of  applause  for  their 
stunt.  When  they  competed  in  the  con¬ 
test  they  did  "A  Salute  to  Sousa"  and 
won  first  prize  for  best  playing  band 
with  both  Class  B  and  A.  After  the 
band  contest  there  was  a  contest  for  the 
I  best  Drum  Major.  Ed  Wysock,  a  tall 
senior,  won  second  prize  for  that. 

Hard  Work  Pays  Off 

(Starts  on  page  23) 

It  was  organized  in  ^ptember,  1930  by 
Mr.  Harold  F,  Lorenz,  our  present 
band  director.  That  first  band  consisted 
of  13  members.  Their  activity  involved 
playing  at  pep  assemblies.  They  also 
j  gave  one  concert.  But  the  next  year, 
thanks  to  the  splendid  organization 
and  "spade  work”  in  the  high  school 
j  and  the  seven  Catholic  grade  schools 
'  by  our  band  director,  our  membership 
I  had  been  boosted  to  55.  We  played 
our  2nd  Annual  Band  concert  in  our 
'  brilliant  new  gold  and  blue  uniforms. 
The  original  purchase  of  uniforms  in¬ 
volved  over  $4000,  all  of  which  was 
I  raised  through  benefits  that  first  year. 

The  following  September  we  made 
^  our  first  marching  appearance.  The 
band  presented  a  half-time  show  on  the 
I  football  field.  That  show  was  our  mo- 
j  ment  of  triumph.  This  was  the  big 
night  many  people  had  waited  for, 
worked  for  and  dreamed  of  for  the 
three  years  of  our  existence  and  the 
many  years  before. 

The  succeeding  years  saw  us  work- 
>  ing  harder  than  ever  to  constantly  im¬ 
prove  and  better  ouf  band.  We  jumped 
at  chances  to  play  in  parades,  at  din¬ 
ners,  assemblies,  meetings, — anything 
;  that  would  afford  our  band  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  gain  more  experience  which, 
of  course,  is  necessary  to  help  any  band 
look  and  sound  more  professional. 
We  also  made  many  out-of-town  ap¬ 
pearances,  marching  and  playing  in  the 
surrounding  towns  in  Iowa.  In  the 
1952-53  school  year  we  made  52  ap¬ 
pearances,  and  in  the  1953-54  school 
year  we  made  45  appearances. 

However,  those  months  of  effort 
really  paid  off  for  us.  The  Iowa  Junior 
i  Chamber  of  Commerce  announc^  that 
our  band  had  been  named  the  official 
band  to  represent  Iowa  at  the  National 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  Conven¬ 
tion  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado  in 
June,  1954.  This  came  after  eight 
I  months  of  marching  experience.  TTie 


announcement  led  to  a  house-to-house 
solicitation  in  Sioux  City,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Knights  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  to  raise  funds  to  send  our  band 
to  Colorado.  Our  band,  then  number¬ 
ing  95,  accompanied  by  chaperones  and 
leaders,  arrived  in  Colorado  for  a  week 
of  campaign  demonstrations,  parading 
for  Iowa  delegates,  and  numerous 
other  convention  affairs.  Sightseeing 
trips  to  Pikes  Peak,  Garden  of  the 
Gods,  Cripple  Credc,  and  other  points 
of  interest  were  also  included  in  our 
itinerary.  But  the  highlight  of  that 
week  was  the  mammoth  parade  held  in 
Colorado  Springs.  Floats,  bands,  cars, 
groups  of  any  number  and  description 
from  every  state  in  the  Union  marched 
in  this  parade  climaxing  a  week  of  va¬ 
rious  activities  for  the  Jaycees.  We  re¬ 
turned  to  Sioux  City,  very  tired,  but 
thankful  to  all  the  generous,  hard¬ 
working  people  who  made  such  a  won¬ 
derful  trip  possible.  I’m  sure  none  of 
us  will  ever  forget  that  memorable 
week  in  Colorado. 

We  certainly  owe  a  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  to  all  the  organizations  who  have 
helped  us  take  our  place  next  to  our 
fellow  organizations  in  our  wonderful 
"band  state.” 

But  we  know  that  even  with  all  this 
co-operation,  our  band  would  not  be 
a  success  today  without  the  tirek-ss 
work  and  splendid  administration  of 
our  band  by  our  director,  Mr.  Harold 
Lorenz.  His  vivid  imagination,  coupled 
with  a  brilliant  mind  have  inspired  our 
band. 

Our  present  band  now  includes  1 1 5 
members.  Having  completed  a  series 
of  seven  successful  half-time  perform¬ 
ances  at  our  football  games,  we  are 
looking  forward  with  great  enthusiasm 
to  the  coming  concert  season.  We 
count  on  the  helpful  articles  in  The 
School  Musician  to  give  us  many  point¬ 
ers  for  a  better  and  more  enjoyable 
concert  season.  Incidentally,  at  least 
one  S.  M.  article  per  month,  with  writ¬ 
ten  report,  is  a  required  band  assign¬ 
ment.  1  am  gathering  more  material  to 
send  you  on  the  actiivties  of  our  band. 
We  wish  you  continued  success  in  pub¬ 
lishing  your  section. 
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By  Daniel  Martino,  A.B.A. 


Publicity  and  Programmatic 
Aspects  of  a  Band  Concert 

Although  the  success  or  failure  of 
my  band  concert  is  contingent  in  large 
part  upon  excellence  of  performance, 
there  are  other  factors  to  be  considered 
in  the  determining  the  success.  Too 
often  these  factors  are  not  accorded 
their  proper  degree  of  importance  in 
the  laying  of  plans  for  the  band’s  pub¬ 
lic  performances.  The  day,  hour  and 
len^  of  concert,  and  the  program¬ 
ming  of  works  are  all  of  vitu  impor¬ 
tance  in  determining  the  success  of  any 
concert.  It  is  always  wise  to  consider 
audience  preferences  in  order  to  help 
determine  these  factors. 

In  the  past  this  column  has  con¬ 
tained  detailed  suggestions  in  the  art 
of  program  planning.  Therefore,  it 
will  be  mentioned  only  in  a  general 
way  at  this  time.  Interest  in  the  con¬ 
cert  can  be  established  only  if  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  works  for  performance  lcx)ks 
interesting  to  the  prospective  concert 
goer.  Works  of  varying  types  and  char¬ 
acter  should  be  included,  placed  in  ap¬ 
pealing  juxtaposition.  If  possible,  a 
guest  soloist  should  be  procurred.  This 
always  adds  appeal  to  any  program. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  band  members 
might  possess  sufficient  performing  tal¬ 
ent  to  be  able  to  serve  as  an  instru¬ 
mental  soloist  with  band  accompani¬ 
ment.  Or  possibly  the  use  of  one  of 
the  vocal  ensembles  of  the  high  school 
might  present  one  of  the  nuny  splen¬ 
did  works  available  for  chorus  or  glee 


Sand  all  quattiont  diract  to  Oanial 
L.  Martino,  Dlractor  Daportmant  of 
Bonds,  Droka  Univarsity,  Das  Meinat 
11.  Iowa. 
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club  with  band  accompaniment.  This 
type  of  appearance  always  stimulates 
aclditional  interest  in  concert  attend¬ 
ance. 

It  has  frequently  been  found  very 
helpful  to  pass  out  to  all  those  at¬ 
tending  the  concert  a  card,  on  which 
is  printed  a  brief  questionnaire,  from 
which  can  be  obtained  the  preferences 
of  the  majority  of  those  in  attendance. 
Since  there  are  usually  ushers  serving 
at  all  concerts,  it  might  be  suggested 
that  these  filled-out  questionnaires  be 
handed  to  the  ushers,  or  mailed  to  the 
band  conductor  later.  Below  you  will 
find  a  sample  of  just  such  a  question¬ 
naire. 

To  Patrons  of  Bands  and  Band  Music: 
Your  reply  to  this  questionnaire  will 
enable  us  to  attain  our  goal,  which  is 
to  be  of  the  greatest  possible  service  to 
our  future  band  auaiences.  This  card 
may  be  handed  to  the  ushers  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  concert,  or  left  at  the 
band  office,  or  mailed. 

1 .  Are  concerts  too  long  ? _ 

too  short?  _ 

2.  Suggest  DAY  of  week  and  TIME 
of  day  you  prefer  concerts. 


Alio  try  WHITEHALL 
TROMBONES— TRUMPETS 
CORNETS— SAXOPHONES 
CLARINETS— PICCOLOS 
OBOES— MARIMBAS 


David  Wexler  &  Co. 
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LEADER  BATONS 


now 

Available  in 


3.  Do  you  wish  more  concerts? _ 

or  fewer? _ 

4.  Please  suggest  soloists  and  ensem¬ 

bles  you  would  like  to  hear  at  fu 
ture  concerts _ 


POPULAR  STYLES! 


g  Extra  long  24"  six* 

•  Extra  short  IB"  six* 

•  Standard  20,  22"  six* 

•  Straight  handlos 
•  Taporod  handlos 

■  •  Boll  handlos 

so  •  Poor  handlos 
^  •  Wood  handlos 

•  Corli  handlos 

MiP  So  many  stylos  .  .  .  It's 

Ko  chooso  tho  porw 
•no  for  your  gripl 
jstom-mado  of  fin- 
stroight  grain 
slo  —  thoroughly 
asonod.  WON'T 
ARP.  Booutifully 
inishod  in  pormo- 
nont  whito  Duco. 
Foothor-light 
woight.  Mkrom- 
otor-oxoct  topor 
bolonco.  Only 
30c  to  $1 .33  oo. 


3.  List  music  you  most  favor  for  fu¬ 
ture  band  concerts.  (Give  titles, 
composers,  or  types  of  music  you 
would  prefer  to  hear.) 

Conductors  in  most  communities 
will  perhaps  be  astonished  at  the  num¬ 
bers  of  concert  goers  who  have  suffi¬ 
cient  interest  to  take  the  trouble  to  fill 
out  carefully  such  questionnaires  and 
return  them  to  the  band  office.  Natu¬ 
rally,  when  a  conductor  knows  what 
will  be  of  most  interest  to  his  audi¬ 
ences,  he  will  be  able  to  plan  his  con¬ 
certs  in  such  a  way  that  they  will 
contain  numbers  and  special  features 
that  will  carry  a  wider  appeal  than 
would  be  the  case  if  he  relied  solely  on 
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*  Excullant  os  Centost  March 

*  Wondurful  Fustivol  Finolu 
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Symphonic  Bond 
Full  Bond 
Extra  Ports 
Vocal  Ports 


Order  today  from 
THI  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  or 
Educational  Music  Survico 
Inc. 

147  W.  46tli  St.,  Now  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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his  own  preferences  in  making  his  de¬ 
cisions. 

Publicity  is  also  of  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  preparation  for  any  con¬ 
cert.  No  matter  how  line  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  no  matter  how  interesting  the 


program,  listeners  will  not  turn  out 
in  great  numbers  unless  special  efforts 
are  made  far  in  advance  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  the  coming 
concert.  In  this  day  of  the  advertising 
specialist,  just  a  simple  insertion  in 


the  weekly  newspaper  is  not  enough  to  |  1 
draw  an  audience.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  be  sure  that  some  type  of 
pre-concert  publicity  reaches  the  jTO- 
tential  concert  goer  of  each  age  group 
and  each  walk  of  life.  Varying  tyjies 
of  publicity  should  be  planned — that 
which  would  appeal  to  the  grade 
school  youngster,  to  the  general  public, 
and  to  the  serious  music  lover,  each 
presented  in  such  a  medium  as  would 
arouse  the  interest  of  the  specific  group 
at  which  it  was  aimed.  Local  television 
stations  are  usually  willing  to  cooper¬ 
ate  in  publicity  plans,  as  are  radio 
stations  and  newspapers.  Pictures  of 
featured  sections  of  the  band  always 
carry  special  appeal,  and  attract  more 
attention  than  just  a  brief  article.  Pos¬ 
ters  can  be  prepared,  and  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  community  are  nearly 
always  happy  to  cooperate  bv  allow¬ 
ing  these  posters  to  be  displayed  in 
prominent  positions  in  their  places  of 
business. 

One  advertising  gambit  which  has 
proved  to  be  very  successful  in  pro¬ 
moting  interest  in  band  concerts  in 
many  localities  is  the  use  of  the  com¬ 
plimentary  ticket  system.  Tickets  are 
mailed  to  parents  of  school  children, 
to  other  members  of  the  community 
who  have  indicated  interest  in  the  band 
concerts,  to  surrounding  communities 
and  to  high  school  bands  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  area.  The  idea  behind  the 
ticket  is  a  simple  one.  It  acquaints  the 
recipient  with  the  fact  that  there  Is 
to  be  a  concert,  its  time  and  location, 
and  with  the  program  itself.  The  very 
idea  that  a  ticket  is  necessary  for  ad¬ 
mittance  adds  to  the  importance  of  the 
event,  even  though  the  ticket  is  free 
of  charge.  A  covering  letter  may  be  in¬ 
cluded  when  tickets  are  sent  to  band 
conductors  of  nearby  communities, 
with  the  suggestion  that  a  block  of 
seats  may  be  reserved  for  other  bands 
which  may  desire  to  travel  to  the  con¬ 
cert  in  a  group.  This  also  adds  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  event.  The  phrase,  "Chil¬ 
dren  admitted  only  when  accompanied 
by  an  adult,"  will  not  only  stimulate 
adult  attendance,  but  will  also  mini¬ 
mize  the  problem  of  the  hordes  of 
small  children,  unattended  by  their 
parents,  who  sometimes  cause  such  an 
unpleasant  distraction  in  the  front 
rows  at  concerts.  The  size  of  four  by 
nine  inches  has  been  found  to  be  most 
feasible  for  the  ticket-program  combi¬ 
nation,  with  the  program  printed  in 
its  entirety  at  the  top  of  the  card,  with 
two  tickets  printed  at  the  bottom,  to  be 
clipped  along  dotted  lines.  This  size 
is  suitable  for  two  reasons:  (1)  It  can 
be  stamped  and  mailed  at  post  card 
rates;  (2)  it  fits  nicely  into  the  stand¬ 
ard  business  size  envelope  if  several 
are  to  be  sent.  These  cards  can  bf 


THIS  AMAZING  NEW 


AUDIO-VISUAL  TUNER 

Meets  Every  School  Budget 


Th«  Audio  and  Visual  Tunor  it  a  procision  oloc- 
tronic  pitch  analyzor,  dosignod  to  oliminoto 
guottwork  in  tuning  musical  instrumonts.  Tho 
audio  stogo  produces  a  constant  A-440  and 
Bb-466.2  —  eliminating  tho  need  of  tuning  bars 
or  forks.  Tho  visual  stage  it  an  added  moons  of 
checking  the  accuracy  of  the  audio  comparison. 

THE  AUDIO  and  VISUAL  TUNER  IS  THE  AN¬ 
SWER  FOR  THE  TUNING-UP  PROBLEM  OF 
EVERY  MUSICAL  ORGANIZATION.  HIGHLY 
BENEFICIAL  FOR  EAR  TRAINING. 

STABLE — Factory  adjusted  to  maintain 
an  accurate  concert  A  and  Bb  indefinitely 
with  normal  handliitg. 

ADJUSTABLE — Equipped  with  individ¬ 
ual  adjustments  for  both  the  A  and  Bb. 
COMPACT — Metal  cabinet  4V4"x6"k8" 


RETAIL 


$40.50 


with  6'  cord  that  can  be  used  in  any  110 
xrolt  AC  outlet. 

DURABLE — High  quality  component  as¬ 
sures  lang,  trouble-free  service. 
accurate — Electronic  eye  will  detect 
the  slightest  off  tune  condition. 


CARL  FISCHER,  INC.  •  306  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  4,  III. 

Dutinguuhed  Service  in  Muaic  Since  1872 


MOW  AVAILABLE- 

from  the  Don  Gillis  Symphony  No.  1  for  Band 

2nd  Mov’t. — The  Pleasant  Years 
3rd  Mov’t. — Uncle  Walt’s  Waltz 


Full  Scores  $3.75 

Full  Band  (Incl.  Score)  $8.75 — Set  of  2  Mov’ts  $15.00 
Sym.  Band  (Incl.  Score  $10.(X) — Set  of  2  Mov’ts  $18.50 

at  yoar  local  music  dealer  or  write 

EDUCATIONAL  MUSIC  SERVICE,  INC. 

147  West  46th  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


CINCINNATI  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

WILLIAM  S.  NAYLOR,  Ph.D.,  Director  and  Dean  of  Faculty 
Graduate;  M.M.  Degree.  Undergraduate;  S.M.  and  B.Sc.  Degrees. 

A  distinguished  music  school  offering  expert  instruction  with  artists  of  the  Cincinnati 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  professional  studies  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Address  Registrar,  Dept.  S.M..  Highland  Ave.  ft  Oak  St.,  Cincinnati  (19),  Ohio 


CLINTON 

Member  N.A.T.A.  3Sth  Year 


TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

If  it  is  a  position  in  the  Midwest.  West  or 
Alaska,  we  can  find  it  for  you.  Enroll  Now. 


7M  Seelh  Feerth  Street 


Clhrtoa,  lew* 
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printed  in  different  colors,  each  indi¬ 
cating  the  nature  of  the  recipient  (i.e. 
red  meaning  grade  school  student,  blue 
meaning  visiting  high  school  bands¬ 
man,  green  indicating  local  band  pa¬ 
tron.  etc.).  In  this  way,  by  tabulating 
the  tickets  after  the  concert,  the  con¬ 
ductor  will  be  able  to  obtain  a  fairly 
accurate  indication  of  the  size  of  the 
var}  ing  elements  of  his  audience.  This 
will,  in  turn,  help  him  in  planning 
future  concerts. 

By  using  careful  hours  of  planning 
and  organizing  before  concerts  are  pre¬ 
sented,  and  by  making  use  of  every 
possible  advertising  medium,  the  high 
school  band  conductor  will  be  able 
to  build  up  an  ever  increasing  follow¬ 
ing  for  his  band.  With  this  following 
will  come  increased  support,  and  of 
course  with  the  increased  suport  will 
develop  better  and  better  bands,  thus 
filling  an  increasing  need  for  music  in 
the  community. 


Modern  Music  Masters 

(Starts  on  page  26) 

three  years  and  is  now  playing  the 
oboe.  She  also  sings  in  the  girls  chorus 
and  has  been  a  member  of  the  church 
choir  for  the  past  three  years.  Her 
membership  in  the  4-H  dates  back  to 
1947.  We  salute  you.  Penny. 

Seth  has  seen  four  years’  of  service 
with  the  Cody  band  and  a  cappella 
choir.  He  has  sung  in  three  district 
choir  programs  and  played  the  trumpet 
in  the  same  number  of  district  band 
affairs.  Last  year  he  organized  a  dance 
band  which  has  furnished  music  for 
several  sch(x>l  and  community  dances. 
This  year  he  is  president  of  his  3-M 
Qiapter.  Seth  has  been  nominated  not 
only  because  of  his  outstanding  musi- 
al  ability  but  also  for  his  willingness 
to  serve.  We  also  salute  you,  Seth. 

HARRY  RUPPEL,  JR. 

BECOMES  TRI-M  DIRECTOR 

The  national  office  announces  the 
appointment  of  Harry  Ruppel,  Jr.  to 
the  national  executive  board  of  Mod¬ 
em  Music  Masters.  Mr,  Ruppel,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Rubank  Publishers,  is  well 
known  in  the  school  music  field  and 
is  an  enthusiastic  booster  for  anything 
which  opens  new  and  richer  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  musical  youth  of  America. 
He  will  make  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  executive  committee. 


GiOROITOWN  COLLiOl  BAND  CAMP 
Jwn*  12>  IB 

On*  w**k  of  muiical  r*cr*ation  in 
th*  heart  of  th*  Blu*  Grau. 

TwitiMi  and  r»9l»>TOtlon,  $5-00 
For  information  writ* 

A.  O.  Thornton,  Ooorgotown,  Kontweky 


RECENT  INITIATIONS 

In  addition  to  the  four  Illinois  chap¬ 
ters  who  initiated  at  the  National 
Band  Clinic  in  Chicago  (Maine  Twp. 
H.S.,  Chapter  No.  1,  Des  Plaines-Park 
Ridge;  Argo  Community  H.S.,  Chapter 
No.  2,  Argo;  Immaculate  H.S,,  Chap¬ 
ter  No.  3,  Chicago;  and  J.  Sterling 
Morton  H.S.,  Chapter  No.  48,  Cicero) , 
the  following  schools  have  reported  re¬ 
cent  initiations:  Central  H.S.,  Chapter 
No.  32,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.;  Amarillo 
H.S.,  Chapter  No.  81,  Amarillo,  Tex.; 
Carman  H.S.,  Chapter  No.  65,  Sche¬ 
nectady,  N.  Y.;  Smith-Brown  H.S., 
Chapter  No.  137,  Arcadia,  Fla.;  Her- 
miston  H.S.,  Chapter  No.  42,  Hermis- 
ton.  Ore.;  Coral  Gables  Senior  H.S., 
Chapter  No.  36,  Coral  Gables,  Fla.; 
Nelson  H.S.,  Chapter  No.  143,  Nel¬ 
son,  Neb.;  Potosi  H.S.,  Chapter  No. 
40,  Potosi,  Mo.;  Yakima  H.S.,  Chap¬ 
ter  No.  23,  Yakima,  Wash.;  Our  Lady 
of  the  Lake  H.S.  Chapter  No.  119, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.;  Elgin  H.S.,  Chap¬ 
ter  No.  4,  Elgin,  Ill.;  Wood  River 
H.S.,  Chapter  No.  146,  Wood  River, 
Neb.;  and  Salem  H.S.,  Chapter  No. 
128,  Salem,  Mo. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED 


Anyone  desiring  a  copy  of  the  bro¬ 
chure,  "What  a  3-M  Chapter  Will  Do 
for  Your  Music  Education  Program”  is 
invited  to  write  to  Alexander  M.  Har¬ 
ley,  national  president.  Modem  Music 
Masters,  P.O.  Box  347,  Park  Ridge, 
Ill. 


Cobre  Consolidated  High 
School  Band  News 

(Starts  on  page  25) 

so  we  had  quite  a  party.  Our  future 
activities  for  the  club  will  be  asking 
over  guest  speakers,  soloists  and  en¬ 
sembles.  Individuals  of  the  club  will 
report  on  different  instmments  and 
composers.  Our  High  School  Band 
represented  the  Arizona  State  Lumber¬ 
jacks  in  a  football  game  between  the 
New  Mexico  Western  College  Mas- 
tango  and  the  Lumberjacks  Decem¬ 
ber  2nd.  We  all  felt  quite  proud  to  be 
asked  to  play  for  a  college  game.  It 
sure  will  be  cold.  But,  nevertheless, 
we  still  have  plenty  of  pep  and  go. 

— That  certainly  souds  like  that  Mod¬ 
ern  Music  Masters  club  has  a  lot  on 
the  ball.  I  wouldn't  mind  attending 
some  of  their  meetings  myself.  Hope 
it  doesn’t  get  too  cold  for  you  kids. 
Have  fun  .  .  .  Judy. 


PLEASE  MENTION  THE 
SM  WHEN  WRITING 


22nd  Annual 
Summer  Music  Camp 

WESTERN  STATE  COLLEGE 
Gunnison,  Colorado 
AUGUST  7-20,  1955 
Largest  in  Western 
United  States 
FACULTY  OF  65  -  headed  by: 

Sigurd  Ratchar  Paul  Yod*r 

A.  Austin  Harding  ChorUs  Minatli 

William  Ravalli  Bob  Robarts 

Patar  Wilhoutky  Al  Wright 

Ralph  Ruth  Harold  Waltars 

Mark  Hindslay 

TUITION: 

High  School  Studants . $17.00 

Diractors  and  Collag*  StudawH .  22.00 

All  phases  of  music  and  music  education. 
College  and  graduate  credit. 

Can  be  combined  with  Summer  Session 
study  for  Masters  Degree  in  Music. 

Write  for  Information 

ROBERT  HAWKINS 

Camp  Director 


ReMUm  ui  Dealers  ■  iui  lutriMiUy 

A.  J.  (lOL)  JOHNSON 
Ava_  Sa-Gr*****£^ 
DEALERS  IN 

THE  WORLD'S  FINEST  RAND  INSTRUMENTS 
VIOLINS  —  CELLOS  —  STRING  BASS 
PERCUSSION  INSTRUMENTS  AND 
ACCESSORIES 

PRICED  TO  FIT  EVERY  BUDGET 
OnO  CONRAD 
French  Cana 


SUPREME  CLARINET  REEDS 
$3.00  par  box  of  23 
Longer  lasting.  Easier  playing. 
Better  tone  quality. 

Send  Money  Order  and  Postage  with 
above  order. 


I  ANATIONUSnVICC 

IIIJ^ 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
Qnd  COLLEiGE 
BUREAU 


Original  Alhart 


Efficient,  reliable 
and  personalized 
service  for  teachers 
and  schools.  Under 
direct  Albert  man¬ 
agement  for  three 
generations. 


Mombor  NATA 


Sinca  1885 
25  E.  JACKSON  ILVD.,  CHICAGO  4,  ILL. 


EXPERT  REPAIRING 

Specializing  in  Oboe  and  English  Horn  . . . 
All  Woodwind  Instruments 

RKDS  MADE  TO  ORDEB  .  .  .  writs  tot 

KENNETH  L.  HOLM 

301  Fort  Dearbom  Ava.,  Desrhern,  Mkh. 


try,  1935 
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passage  makes  it  impossible  to  single¬ 
tongue  it.  Great  care  should  be  tak  n 
in  an  attempt  to  preserve  a  good  tO;ie 
and  to  play  the  notes  evenly.  At  first, 
play  each  of  the  following  studies  vc  ry 
slowly  with  the  single  tonguing  and 
then  imitate  by  repeating  and  using  the 
double  tonguing.  Careful  observance 
of  these  rules  will  save  you  from  form¬ 
ing  bad  habits  that  might  be  very  diifi-  ■ 
cult  to  break,  (see  example  34  to  40). 


DOUBLE  AND  TRIPLE  TONGUING 

Ordinally  this  form  of  tonguing 
should  not  be  indulged  in  until  the 
student  can  play  all  fifteen  of  the 
Major  scales  and  all  Major,  Minor, 
Diminished  and  Doninant  Seventh 
arpeggios.  Let  this  be  done  with  all 
rapidity  possible  with  the  single 
tonguing. 

In  single  tonguing  try  to  avoid  let¬ 
ting  the  tongue  touch  the  lips.  Quite 
naturally  this  rule  cannot  be  applied  to 
all  players  as  the  formation  of  the  lips, 
teeth  and  tongue  arc  apt  to  vary  great¬ 
ly  with  different  flutists.  Incidentally, 
the  above  mentioned  studies  should 
be  thoroughly  memorized. 

We  might  mention  also  that  in  order 
to  produce  a  beautiful  tone  in  the  lower 
register — say  from  about  G  on  down 
to  the  low  C  a  smiling  position  of  the 
lips  should  be  assumed.  It  is  quite  im¬ 
possible  to  say  "loo"  with  a  smile  on 
your  lips.  Consequently  we  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  syllabic  "de" — as  in 
deck  be  used  for  tonguing  notes  of  the 
lower  register. 

It  often  happens  that  when  a  young¬ 
ster  is  trying  to  "keep  up  with  the 


S«nd  all  quattions  diroct  to  Rax  Elton 
Foir,  957  South  Corono  St.,  Danvar  9, 
Colorodo. 


band”  that  some  exception  to  certain 
rules  must  be  accepted.  As  for  instance 
some  rapidly  repeated  l6th  notes  arc 
impossible  to  single  tongue  and  very 
often  there  are  combinations  of  trip¬ 
lets  that  represent  problems  of  like 
concern.  In  such  cases  it  might  be  well 
to  show  the  student  how  to  double  or 
triple  tongue,  even  tho  he  is  unable  to 
play  all  scales  and  arpeggios  as  herein 
recommended. 

DOUBLE  TONGUING 

This  form  of  tonguing  should  be 
applied  only  when  the  rapidity  of  the 


All  that  has  been  said  concerning 
"Double  Tonguing”  applies  to  "Triple 
Tonguing”.  Be  sure  to  practice  slowly 
at  first  and  set  your  own  good  example 
of  the  way  these  studies  should  sound 
by  single  tonguing  them  first,  (see  ex¬ 
amples  52  to  55). 

All  printed  notes  contained  in  this 
column  are  taken  from  the  Rex  Elton 
Fair  Flute  Method. 

Copyriqht  1937,  by  M.  M.  Cole  Publishing  Co, 
Chicago.  111.  tinted  in  U.S.A.  Interaational 
and  Imperial  Copyrights  secured.  All  rights 
reserved  tor  all  countries,  including  the  right 
of  translation. 


Send  Us  Your  Questions 
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Ipiprove  Your  Ensemble 

(Starts  on  page  13) 

want  you  to  see  if  you  can  play  your 
cOiicert  B[j  at  the  exact  instant  Johnny 
starts  his  tone.” 

When  this  is  done  the  class,  includ¬ 
ing  the  two  participants,  will  probably 
be  somewhat  astonished.  All  that  re¬ 
mains  is  to  have  the  entire  group  start 
its  concert  B|j  (or  a  chord)  at  the  same 
instant  Johnny  begins.  Practice  with 
each  of  the  members  starting  the  en¬ 
semble  follows.  In  the  space  of  a  very 
few  minutes  the  ensemble  can  become 
accustomed  to  a  much  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  method  of  starting  itself. 

An  ensemble  that  can  direct  itself 
in  the  manner  described  above  will 
add  greatly  to  its  effectiveness  as  a 
performing  organization. 


An  Italian  Band 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

smallest  town  has  a  municipal  band. 
Not  much  is  done  in  the  public  schools 
in  instrumental  music,  but  the  choruses 
are  fine.  Lack  of  funds  is  the  reason 
for  the  shortage  of  the  instrumental 
work. 

Bands  are  definitely  getting  away 
from  operatic  works  and  doing  more 
symphonies  and  fantasies.  Here  is 
some  of  the  music  performed:  Fitrgals 
Cave — Mendelssohn;  2nd  Hungarian 
RJsapsody — Liszt;  T he  Expositions — 
Moussorgky;  Toccata  and  Fugue — 
Bach;  Finlandia — Sibelius.  Other  com¬ 
posers:  Bizet,  Massenet,  Mozart,  Bet- 
horen,  Cimorosa,  Wagner  and  of 
course  Verdi,  Rossini,  Boito  and  Res- 
piyhi. 

The  choruses  perform  a  lot  of  pop¬ 
ular,  operatic  and  classical  works.  The 
instrumentation  of  both  the  band  of 
Valdagno  and  the  famous  band  of 
Venice  features  cornets,  bass  cor¬ 
nets,  contrabass  trombones,  F  bass, 
sousaphones,  string  bass,  A|)  and  E[) 
clarinets,  upright  trombones  and  slides 
plus  the  regular  instruments  used  in 
our  American  concert  bands.  The  tone 
color  is  magnificent.  Every  instrument 
family  is  a  complete  unit  in  itself. 

1  attended  2  rehearsals  and  3  con¬ 
certs  of  the  band  in  Venice  which  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  di¬ 
rector,  Alfredo  Cecchini,  is  consid¬ 
ered  the  Toscanni  of  bands  in  Italy. 

The  trip,  the  experience,  and  the 
wonderful  bands  I  heard  will  long 
be  an  inspiration  to  me  in  my  work. 
I  believe  one  of  my  most  treasured 
memories  will  be  the  fact  that  "I  guest 
conducted  an  Italian  Band”. 


A  number  like  thi*  Is  always  Interesting  to  the  listener  as  well  as  to  the  player.  A  good  one 
to  memorize  for  the  purpose  of  playing  without  an  accompaniment.  May  also  be  played  in  Key 
of  E. 
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AN  EXCLUSIVE  NEW  FABRIC  TO  GIVE 
BAND  UNIFORMS  NEW  DISTINaiON- 


kRAD-O-CORD 


Craddock  prawdiy  praionti  CIAIM>^OM> 
...  on  ontiraly  now  unHerm  fabric. 
Compora  CRA0*O«CORD's  ewtstonding 
fMtwrot:  _ 

•  Dovolopod  (pacifically  for  bond  unIfomM 

•  Suparior  100%  virgin  wool  wontad 

•  Poplar  waighl.  luxurious  foal 

•  Drapas  parfa^y  for  smortar  fit 

•  Ratoins  shopa  .  .  .  holds  prass  longar 

•  Finar  waova  ossuras  longar  waor 

•  Voriaty  of  popular  colors 
CRAD^>-CORO.  davalepad  In  cooparation 
with  o  landing  werstad  mill,  is  o  Craddock 
axdusiva  .  .  .  onothar  axompla  of  lha  laod- 
arship  that  has  moda  Craddock  Uniforms 
tha  Choica  of  Champions  for  79  yaorsl 


CRAD-O-CORD  is  availobla 
for  immadiala  dalivary  for 
both  now  and  raplocamanl  uni¬ 
forms.  Writs  for  complata 
infermotien  .  .  .  and  if  you 
don't  hova  a  copy  of  fHI 
CRADDOCK  RANDSMAN  bo 
sura  to  raquast  this  practical 
fraa  book  fillad  with  voluablo 
information  for  oil  bandsman. 


CRADDOCK 
UNIFORMS 

From  The  House  of  Craddock 

CRADDOCK  RUKDINO  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Patronize  the  Uniform 
manufacturers  who  ad¬ 
vertise  in  this  magazine. 


By  Robert 

Books 

Blom,  Eric:  "Grove's  Dictionary  of 
Music  and  Musician."  Fifth  Edition. 
St.  Martin’s  Press,  19^4.  Nine  volumes, 
price  $127.30.  (Blue  binding,  imprint¬ 
ed  in  gold ). 

This  is  only  the  fifth  edition  of  this 
famous  reference  work  since  1878.  A 
mighty  work  that  will  be  of  great 
value  in  the  school  music  library.  Eric 
Blom  followed  the  pattern  set  forth  by 
the  original  compiler  Sir  George 
Grove.  Many  persons  of  exceptional 
qualifications  assisted  in  the  writing  of 
this  work.  The  American  material  was 
edited  by  Frances  D.  Perkins  and  Peg¬ 
gy  Glanville-Hicks.  A  basic  tool,  of 
true  scholarship,  lavish  illustrations 
and  extensive  coverage. 

Jordalen,  Marion  &  Eppink,  Alice  J. 
"Musicians:  A  Listing  of  Films, 
Books,  Pictures,  and  Recordings  on 
People  in  Music.  Compiled  Expressly 
for  the  Classroom  Teacher  of  Music. 
Library  Music  Services,  4107,  17th  St., 
San  Francisco  14,  Calif.  $1.33. 

A  highly  useful  tool  for  the  music 
teacher.  An  index  to  materials  on  36 
names  ranging  from  Bach  and  Bartok 
to  Burl  Ives  and  George  Gershwin. 
Highly  indexed.  Available  from  the 
publisher  only. 

Ives,  Burl.  "Burl  Ives’  Tales  of  Amer¬ 
ica."  World  Publishing  Co.  1934. 
$3.83. 

The  author’s  own  version  of  Amer¬ 
ican  tales  and  legends. 

A 

Recordings 

Ballads  of  Long  Ago.  Joseph  Marais 
and  Miranda  with  the  Pardo  Ancient 
Instrument  Ensemble.  One  12  inch, 
long  play  disc.  Columbia  ML  4894. 
$3.93. 

Folk  music  expertly  and  beautifully 
sung  by  the  famous  folk  singers:  Ma¬ 
rais  &  Miranda.  Their  "Songs  of  the 
South  African  Veldt"  have  b^  stand¬ 
ard  works  for  several  years.  Their 
opera  "Tony  Beaver”  was  given  pre¬ 
mier  at  Idyllwild,  California,  in  1933. 
Contents:  "Chow  Willy,”  "The  Lair 
of  Cockpen,”  "In  Egypt,”  "Messenger 
of  Love,”  "A  Legend  of  St.  Nicholas,” 
"The  Dilly  Song,”  "The  Rumble 
Drum,”  "Mother  Mary  Is  Rocking  Her 
Child,”  "Berg  op  Zoom,”  "The  Sheep 
under  the  ^ow,”  "The  Wdcome,” 
"The  Silver  Fleet.”  Most  highly  recom- 


Freeland 


Sand  all  quustions  diruct  to  Robort  F. 
Frooland,  Holix  High  School,  La  Mosa, 
California. 


mended.  Columbia’s  best  reproduction. 
Music  Quiz  of  One  hundred  Famous 
Themes.  Developed  and  Produced  by 
Bernard  Lebow.  One  12  inch  LP  disc 
in  album  with  six  question  and  answer 
sheets.  Period  SPL  600.  $3.93.  (Addi¬ 
tional  scoring  folders  may  be  bought 
from  Period  Music  Co.,  844  Tenth 
Avenue,  New  York  19,  New  York. 
Fifty  cents  for  six.) 

This  record  presents  one  hundred 
famous  and  teasingly  familiar  themes 
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BAND  UNIFORMS 


LOUIS  G.  BAINE  BAND  DIVISION 

A  DuBois  &  Son,  Inc. 

17  Union  Square,  New  York  3,  N  Y. 


from  great  and  well  loved  composi¬ 
tions  from  many  lands  and  times.  It 
can  be  used  as  a  game  to  provide  en¬ 
tertainment  or  in  a  classroom  as  a  test 
for  music  appreciation. 

Side  one  contains  Overtures,  Sym¬ 
phonies,  Concertos  and  Descriptive 
pieces;  Side  two  contains  Ballet,  Na¬ 
tional  Music,  Encores,  Sounds  of  In¬ 
struments  and  Miscellaneous.  This  rec¬ 
ord  is  the  first  of  a  projected  series  of 
ten  which  will  include  one  thousand 
great  themes  from  the  famous  musi¬ 
cal  works  of  all  time.  After  all  ten 
Musiquiz  records  have  been  issued,  a 
special  boc^et  will  be  available  con¬ 
taining  the  names  of  all  the  selections 
cross-referenced  by  composer,  category, 
etc.,  and  a  guide  as  to  where  on  each 
record  each  selection  may  be  found. 
The  whole  set,  nicely  boxed,  may  then 
be  used  as  an  encyclopedia  for  identi¬ 
fying  an  impressively  large  number  of 
themes  at  a  moment’s  notice. 

Modern  Band  Festival.  Leeds  Concert 
Band  conducted  by  Peter  Todd.  One 
Columbia  Masterwork  Long  Playing 
Microgroove  Record,  Ml  4234,  S3. 93, 

Comedians’  "Gallop”  by  Kabalev¬ 
sky  is  a  particularly  refreshing  and 
brilliant  movement  from  the  suite 
"Comedians.”  Very  well  arranged  for 
Band. 

"Lonely  Landscape”  by  Robert  Mc¬ 
Bride  is  a  smooth  and  flowing  melody. 
It  is  scored  so  that  each  choir  in  the 
band  is  necessarily  a  balance  and  uni¬ 
form  body  of  tone  by  itself,  to  be 
added  to  the  others  for  a  complete  and 
integrated  whole. 

"The  following  selections  are  also 
performed:  "On  Guard”  by  Edwin 
Franko  Goldman;  "Doxology”  by 
Leidzen,  illustrates  the  tonal  splendor 
of  a  band;  "Deep  Blues,”  by  Lou 
Singer  is  influenced  by  our  folk 
"Blues”  idiom.  The  "tune”  is  simple 
and  plaintive!  The  scoring,  too,  is 
simple — so  characteristic  of  the  folk 
blues.  The  muted  trumpet  employed  in 
this  instance  should  approach  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  human  voice;  "Carnival 
Suite”  is  an  ingratiating  work  by  Alex¬ 
andre  Tansnun,  a  coinposer  and  pian¬ 
ist  born  in  Poland;  "The  Legend”  by 
Paul  Creston  is  band  music  at  its  best. 
Not  program  music,  yet  it  offers  much 
for  the  inugination.  "Walkin’  the 
Road”  is  described  by  its  composer, 
Herbert  Haufrecht,  as  follows,  "While 
hiking  near  Phoenica,  N.  Y.,  my 
thoughts  meandered  to  a  ballad  that  a 
local  farm  hand  sang  to  me.  It  has  be¬ 
come  legend  that  George  Edwards  at 
the  age  of  sixty-five  b«ame  lost  in 
New  York  City  and,  being  penniless, 
walked  over  a  hundred  miles  to  his 
home  town  in  the  Catskills.  I  used  this 
tune  as  a  lift  for  "Walkin'  the  Road.” 
"Hymn  and  Fuguing  Tune  No.  1,” 
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•  PERFECT  FIT 


L*«iU  O.  ftaiiM  and  A. 
Dwioi*  . . .  two  grofrt 
unifonn  firmt,  comMna 
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Unottin  BAND  UNIFORiMS. 


Custom-tailored  to  fit 
your  most  exacting 
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—  all  details 

^  receiving  careful 
7 '  J  supervision. 

lA  You’ll  be 
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prices. 
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says  its  composer  Henry  Cowell,  "is 
written  in  a  manner  which  is  frankly 
influenced  by  the  early  American  style 
of  Billings  and  of  Walker.”  He  uses 
old  modes,  open  chords  and  other 
symptoms  of  the  early  style.  "Wilder¬ 
ness  Road”  is  an  atmospheric  work  by 
Elie  Siegmeister,  widely  known  for  his 
works  on  native  American  themes. 

"Canto  Yoruba”  by  Pedro  Sanjuan, 
is  Cuban  music,  combining  Spanish 


and  Negro  influences  to  form  Creole 
music  of  a  definite  type. 

This  album  of  Band  Music  is  highly 
recommended. 

Humperdinck:  Suite  from  the  opera 
"Hansel  &  Gretel”,  Grieg:  Suite  from 
the  incidental  music  for  "Sigurd  Jorsal- 
far”  op,  56.  John  Hollingsworth  con¬ 
ducting  The  Royal  Opera  House  Or¬ 
chestra,  Covent  Garden,  London.  One 
M-G-M  Record.  Long  Playing,  12  inch, 


SHAWL  COLLAR  JACKETS 


DIRECT  FROM  THE  MANUFACTURER 
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YOU  CAN  BE  SURE  THAT  EVANS'  UNIFORMS 
built  on 

QUALITY  •  SERVICE  •  REPUTATION 
for  almost  100  years  are  Dependable  Uniforms 

DAD  AND  GRANDDAD  WORE  THEM 
Wbon  writing  tor  catalog  No.  90 
ploaso  montion  matorial,  colors  and  quantity  dosirod 

GEORGE  EVANS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 


132  North  Sth  Stroot 


Philadolphia  6,  9a. 


AM  E^ICA' Si  FINEST  BtlT 


The  most  complete  and 
finest  selection  of  styles 
and  all-wool  Fabrics  in  the 
U.S.A. 

Why  worry  about  details, 
let  our  experts  help  plan 
your  new  Uniforms.  We 
have  had  over  70  years  of 
experience. 

Swank  style,  correct  fit, 
prompt  delivery,  reasonable 
prices. 

Write  for  colorfully  illus¬ 
trated  Catalog,  sample 
fabrics  and  prices.  No  ob¬ 
ligation. 


THE  FECHHEIMER  BROS.  CO. 

America's  foremost  Uniform  Makers 
CINCINNATI  7.  OHIO 


Oil  I  \  V 


Made  of  KOROSEAL; 
unsurpassed  for  beauty 
and  durability.  Won’t 
crack,  peel,  curl;  won't 
scratch  or  smudge; 
wipes  clean  with  a 
damp  cloth.  Three 
styles  in  Bright  White 
or  Gold.  Uncondition¬ 
ally  guaranteed.  Order 
a  sample  today  I 


Sam  Brown,  3.S0  i 


Oorrisen,  2.M| 
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At  your  supplier's,  or  order  direct. 

MORGAN  BELT  CO. 

719  BALTIMORE,  KANSAS  CITY  S,  MO. 


£-3072,  $5.95. 

The  Suite  from  the  Opera  "Han  .el 
&  Gretel”  includes:-  Overture;  Prelude 
to  Act  II  (The  Witch's  Ride);  Dre.im 
Pantomime;  Prelude  to  Act  III  (The 
Witch’s  House  of  Gingerbread);  Gin¬ 
gerbread  Waltz  and  Finale. 

This  disc  will  help  in  the  schixil 
record  library.  It  is  good  music  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  as  well  as  good  theme  study 
music. 

The  music  by  Edward  Grieg  for  the 
Bjornson  play  "Sigurd  Jorsalfar”  has 
b^ome  popular  in  the  concert  hall. 
Here  we  have  a  suite  containing  the 
following  parts:  I,  Prelude  (In  the 
King’s  Hall);  II.  Intermezzo  (Borg- 
hild’s  Dream);  III.  Homage  Mardi 
(Triumphal  March).  Two  Elegiac 
Melodies  (Heart  Wounds,  The  Last 
Spring).  Here  we  have  settings  for 
string  orchestra  by  the  composer  him¬ 
self  of  two  of  his  most  beautiful  songs. 

Well  performed  and  well  recorded. 
Recommended  for  the  school  and  pri¬ 
vate  record  library. 
Rimsky-Korsakov:  "Russian  Easter 
Overture”;  Symphony  No.  2  ("An- 
tar”).  Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra.  P. 
Paray,  conductor.  Mercury  MG  50028. 
$5.95.  One  12  inch  disc,  LP. 

This  disc  is  always  in  demand  dur¬ 
ing  the  Easter  Seuon.  The  Detroit 
Symphony  with  its  new  conductor  gives 
us  a  vivid,  easy  moving,  and  brilliant 
recording. 

Haydn:  "The  Creation”  (complete). 
Sung  in  German.  Sonja  Vera  Korch, 
soprano;  Gerhard  Unger,  tenor;  and 
Ttjeo  Adam,  bass  with  the  Chorus  and 
Orchestra  of  Radio  Berlin  conducted 
by  Helmut  Koch.  Two  12  inch  discs 
in  album.  Urania,  URP-  235,  $11.90. 

A  good  performance  of  a  great 
choral  work.  The  chorus  and  orchestra 
both  are  responsive,  well  balanced,  and 
good  style.  Composed  when  he  was 
65,  this  oratorio  is  regaining  popularity 
in  this  country.  Much  credit  goes  to 
Mr.  Koch  for  his  tempo  and  dynamics, 
always  in  good  taste.  Notes  and  text 
are  included. 

La  Fiesta  Mexicana.  Eastman  Sym¬ 
phonic  Wind  Ensemble  conducted  by 
Frederick  Fennell.  One  12  inch  LP 
disc.  Mercury  MG-40011,  $5.95. 

Contents:  ”La  Fiesta  Mexicana” 
("A  Mexican  Folk-Song  Symphony”) 
Reed;  Canzona  (Mennin) ;  Psalm 
(Persichette)  ;  A  Solemn  Music 
(Thomson). 

Performance  is  excellent,  sound  is 
superb. 

Filmstrip 

Music  in  Our  School;  Moving  Ahead 
with  Music;  You  Can  Make  Music. 
Three  filmstrips  and  33  1/3  rpm  discs. 
American  Music  Conference,  332 
(Turn  to  page  58), 
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In  the  January  issue,  THE  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN,  this  column  was  devoted 
to  what  we  considered  a  good  pattern, 
or  procedure,  to  follow  in  deciding  the 
best  type  of  number  to  pick  for  con¬ 
test  time. 


SUITABLE  SOLO 

As  I  have  stated  before — experience 
has  taught  me  through  my  years  of 
teaching  that  solos  for  students  should 
be  chosen  very  carefully  for  numerous 
reasons.  Also  from  judiciary  experi¬ 
ence,  not  new  to  me,  I  know  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  sit  and  listen  to  a  given 
number  of  students  without  reflecting 
comparison. 

A  judge  must  give  a  rating  to  a  stu¬ 
dent  within  keeping  of  the  students 
performance  whether  he  judges  ten  or 
only  one.  It  is  not  a  question  of  one 
student  performing  better  than  another 
— you  either  play  well  or  you  do  not 
play  well.  This  is  the  reason,  as  sug¬ 
gested  in  this  column  last  issue,  for 
choosing  a  number  in  keeping  with  the 
general  musical  ability  or  the  individ¬ 
ual  performing  it. 

When  we  think  "general  musical 
ability”  we  think  of  the  quality  of  tone 
produced — amount  of  technic  devel¬ 
oped — natural  or  developed  sense  of 
phrasing — range  of  instrument  best 
developed — general  interpretation  of 
the  music  chosen  to  play — etc.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  all  these  combined  qual¬ 
ities  set  a  level,  for  which  I  term  "our 
general  music  ability",  and  have  a 
bearing  on  our  final  performance.  They 
are  fundamental  requirements  upon 
which  your  judge  bases  his  final  ratings. 

One  must  remember  that  music  is 
not  just  something  written  on  paper 
by  method  of  notation — it  is  sound — 
MUSICAL  SOUND.  One  can  look  at 
a  whole  note,  press  down  the  right 
fingers  or  keys  to  form  the  correct 
pitch  and  still  sound  unmusical.  Our 
problem  as  a  performer  is  to  make  it 
sound  musically  right.  Let  us  analyze 
the  preceding  paragraph  by  items  and 
see  how  we  come  out  as  a  pattern  for. 


S«nd  all  questions  direct  to  Bob 
Organ,  Bob  Organ  Studios,  842  South 
Fronklin  Street,  Denver  9,  Colorado. 


shall  we  say  "our  daily  listening  while 
we  practice",  our  daily  practice  period. 

QUALITY  OF  TONE 

First:  Quality  of  tone  produced.  Are 
we  satisfied  with  the  quality  of  tone 
produced.’  Is  it  the  ol^  or  bassoon 
tone  expected  from  our  instrument? 
If  it  is  not  the  right  quality  of  tone 
we  want  to  sound,  let  us  find  out  why 
and  correct  it. 

TECHNIC  DEVELOPED 

Second:  Amount  of  technic  devel¬ 
oped.  This  will  vary  more  than  tone 
production  without  upsetting  results. 
In  reality  when  one  thinks  of  technic 
they  should  think  of  every  phase  of 
performance  as  equalizing  itself — but 
let  us  consider  for  the  moment,  that 
technic  is  "control  of  the  fingers”.  If 
our  other  requirements  are  up  to  par 
— then  our  technic  is  controlled  by  the 
solo  we  have  chosen  to  play.  Choose  a 
number  that  you  can  control  technic¬ 
ally.  In  other  words,  if  one  has  not  de¬ 
veloped,  as  the  expression  goes,  "a  lot 
of  fingers”  then  one  should  be  ex¬ 
tremely  careful  to  choose  a  number 
that  will  not  move  too  fast.  Your  band 
director  or  private  teacher  is  a  handy 
person  to  call  upon  at  this  point. 

PHRASING 

Third:  Phrasing.  Some  students  have 
a  natural  sense  of  phrasing  while 
others  have  to  develop  it.  Under  all 
circumstances,  phrasing  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  in  music  performance  as  it  is 
in  verbal  expression.  Here  again — 
your  band  director  or  teacher  is  the 
better  judge  as  to  your  natural  or  de¬ 
veloped  sense  of  phrasing  musically. 

PLAYING  RANGE 

Fourth:  Range  of  instrument  best 
developed.  Experience  has  again  taught 
me,  as  a  teacher,  to  be  on  guard  for 
an  undeveloped  range.  The  average 
student  will  automatically  pick  on 
what  is  the  easiest  range  of  their  in¬ 
strument  for  them  to  perform  on  then 
invariably  stay  in  that  range  until  you 
pry  him  loose  from  it.  This  naturally 
gives  the  student  a  limited  range  in 


which  to  perform — to  me  it  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  allow  it. 

Playing  in  two  or  three  favorite 
keys  can  also  become  a  habit  if  allowed 
to  do  so.  This  also  limits  our  facility 
of  performance. 

INTERPRETATION 

Fifth:  Interpretation.  Interpretation 
lies  within  the  scope  of  the  performer 
or  the  teacher.  There  are  traditions 
that  have  come  down  the  line  regard¬ 
ing  certain  works  as  well  as  certain 
composers.  However,  one  will  find 
even  these  traditions  varying  some¬ 
what. 

You  have  heard  the  expression 
"They  play  Mozart  exceptionally  well” 
or  "they  play  Tschaikowsky  well”, 
etc.  Judging  from  these  expressions 
one  would  surmise  that  works  of  these 
composers  are  always  traditional  in 
character.  In  reality  they  are.  The  ex¬ 
perienced  performer,  be  he  soloist  or 
orchestral,  can  listen  to  either  Mozart 
or  Tschaikowsky  works  and  tell  you 
which  is  Mozart  and  which  is  Tschai¬ 
kowsky — he  recognizes  them  purely 
from  the  texture  and  efficient  use  of 
motive  materials  as  used  by  each  of 
these  composers. 

As  an  example  for  illustration  only, 
listen  to  a  recording  of  Tschaikow- 
sky’s  Sixth  Symphony  with  Toscanini 
as  conductor —  then  listen  to  a  record¬ 
ing  of  the  same  Symphony  with  Sto¬ 
kowski  as  conductor — comparing  the 
interpretation  of  each  of  these  great 
conductors  and  you  will  find  quite  a 
variance  in  thought.  This  variance  in 
interpretation  does  not  in  any  manner 
destroy  the  fact  that  Tschaikowsky 
wrote  it — nor  does  it  destroy  the  real 
meaning  of  the  music  Tschaikowsky 
composed. 

The  performer  must  develop  within 
himself  a  'certain  feeling  for  music 
that  he  expresses  as  his  inner-self  with- 
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out  destroying  what  the  composer  had 
in  mind.  %  and  large,  in  this  respect, 
one  opinion  is  perhaps  as  good  as 
another.  As  long  as  the  composers 
musical  motives  or  ideas  are  not  des¬ 
troyed  or  martyred,  the  interpretation 
belongs  to  the  individual.  For  the  stu¬ 
dent — the  interpretation  of  the  teacher 
can  be  the  guide. 

To  convince  a  student  that  a  num¬ 
ber  is  so  constructed  as  to  fulfill  the 
requirements  for  good  judging  is  often 
difficult.  Some  numbers  are  gratifying 
to  play — the  contents  heighten  the 
brillance  of  performance — that  is  the 
reason  year  after  year  the  same  num¬ 
bers  are  chosen  by  contestants  with  di¬ 
verse  abilities  and  musical  background. 

However,  it  is  safer  to  choose  a 
number  fitting  the  abilities  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  student.  First  eliminate  a 
possible  technical  inadequacy — then 
find  a  number  appealing  to  the  stu¬ 
dent — the  melodic  section  of  the  piece 
must  be  within  the  musical  scope  of 
the  student.  A  student  may  be  imnu- 
ture  one  year  and  the  next  year  will 
find  he  has  grown  into  a  number. 

For  the  student  who  has  adequate 
private  instruction  on  his  instrument, 
it  may  be  wise  to  select  two  possible 
numbers — yet  slightly  different  in 
technical  requirements  and  musical  de¬ 
velopment.  Sometimes  one  is  amazed 
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at  the  progress  which  results  from  con¬ 
centrated  effort  on  such  projects  as 
competitions. 

Then  again  the  student  may  require 
a  year  to  grow  into  a  number — and  if 
he  has  something  in  his  repertoire  on 
which  he  has  already  done  the  rough 
work  then  there  is  time  to  put  the 
finishing  touches  and  work  on  the  ar¬ 
tistic  interpretation  of  the  number. 

For  less  advanced  students,  a  judge 
may  recognize  ability  which  dominates 
lack  of  technical  skill  and  thus  give 
encouragement  in  his  rating.  For  ad¬ 
vanced  work  the  judge  cannot  recon¬ 
cile  inadequate  musical  equipment 
against  mere  ability.  Thus  I  have  been 
encouraged  to  compose  student  ma¬ 
terials  which  will  fulfill  expectations  of 
a  student  and  still  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  clean  technic  and  good  musi¬ 
cal  taste  set  up  by  a  judge. 

I  hope  that  students  and  teachers 
will  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
members  of  the  woodwind  section  en¬ 
tering  the  spring  competitions  in  the 
solo  division — especially,  I  hope  that 
more  bassoonists  as  well  as  oboists  will 
be  encouraged  to  pick  a  solo  number 
and  enter,  llie  student  and  teacher  will 
find  it  stimulating  to  include  these 
instruments  in  the  solo  division. 

In  November,  the  Colorado  State 
Music  Teachers  Association  convention 
included  a  concert  by  member  musi¬ 
cians.  In  order  to  give  variety  the  bas¬ 
soon  was  included. 

I  was  asked  to  play  a  group  of  num¬ 
bers  for  bassoon  and  piano.  I  included 
a  Sonata  by  Johann  Ernst  Galliard 
and  two  of  my  own  compositions — 
Blue  Fantasia  and  The  Brook.  To  a 
concert  going  audience  these  numbers 
showed  the  versatility  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  and  were  well  received  by  audi¬ 
ence  and  my  own  competent  pianist 
and  accompanist,  William  C.  Race, 
Piano  Department,  Colorado  Women’s 
College,  Denver,  Colorado. 

So  long  for  now.  See  you  next 
month. 

NAMM*8  Education  Div, 

Expands  in  Three  Years 
NAMM’S  Education  Division  has 
rounded  out  three  years  of  growth  un¬ 
der  its  director,  Verne  R.  Marceaux. 

Leaders  of  the  National  Association 
of  Music  Merchants  viewed  with  satis¬ 
faction  the  progress  that  has  been 
made,  and  predicted  an  expanding  field 
of  activity  for  the  division  among  the 
nation’s  music  stores. 

Major  objectives  of  the  division  are 
to  coordinate  commercial  and  educa¬ 
tional  interests,  to  help  translate  music 
education  progress  into  terms  of  music 
stores  sales,  and  to  render  field  aid  to 
NAMM  members  upon  request  in 


their  efforts  to  assist  schools,  industry 
and  community  groups  in  developing 
music  programs. 

Since  he  began  his  work  with 
NAMM  in  1931,  Marceaux  said  at 
least  eighty  stores  have  set  up  complete 
or  partial  education  divisions  of  their 
own,  employing  men  full-time  to  work 
with  schools,  conduct  store  studios,  in¬ 
troduce  music  participation  into  local 
plants,  and  in  some  cases  to  organize 
piano  and  organ  festivals. 


Eugene  Ormandy  Conducts 
For  Accordion  Concerto 


By  Andy  Arcari 


An  interesting  high-light  of  the  first 
student  concert,  one  of  a  series  of  four 
presented  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in 
Philadelphia  by  Eugene  Ormandy  and 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  was  the 
playing  of  the  allegro  vivace  from  the 
first  accordion  concerto  in  d  minor. 
The  soloist  for  this  performance  was 
Joseph  Soprani,  winner  of  the  first  stu¬ 
dent  concerts  audition.  Auditions  are 
open  to  all  students  between  the  ages 
of  13  and  23  living  in  the  Philadelphia 


The  concerto,  one  of  the  few  major 
works  for  accordion  and  orchestra  was 
composed  in  1938  by  Andy  Arcari  and 
had  its  premiere  in  Philadelphia  by  the 
Pennsylvania  symphony  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Guglielmo  Sabatini  with 
the  composer  as  sedoist.  'The  first  ac¬ 
cordion  concerto  is  dedicated  to  Mr. 
Egisto  Pancotti  in  gratitude  for  his 
work  in  developing  the  accordion  to 
its  present  musical  perfection. 


PORTRAIT  OF 
AN  EDUCATEO 
EOUCATOR 


Right  this  minute  he’s  viaiting 
his  favorite  music  dealer  who’s 
telling  him  why  Cundy-Bettoney 
clarinets,  flutes  and  piccolos  are 
AMERICA’S  BEST  BUY  for 


AMERICAN  MADE...FINEST  MADE 


Write  tor  tree  literature 

CUNDY-BETTONEY 

Hyde  Park,  Boston  36,  Mass. 
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DRUM  MAJOR 
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TWIRLING 

WORKSHOP 


■y  Hoyd  Zarbock 

Former  Drum  Major  for  tho  University  of  Michigan  Marching  Band. 


I 


Once  again  the  vacation  has  ended 
and  it  is  back  to  school.  Upon  arriv¬ 
ing  back  at  school  we  notice  that  in  a 
relatively  short  time,  school  contests 
will  be  here.  For  the  drum  major,  how¬ 
ever,  unless  he  is  a  twirling  drum 
major,  the  thought  of  contest  has  prac- 
tic^ly  no  meaning.  Unfortunately  at 
present  there  are  no  contests  for  the 
drum  majors.  In  order  that  the  drum 
major  might  broaden  his  knowledge 
of  both  twirling  and  drum  majoring, 
we  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  drum 
major  consider  the  idea  of  learning 
twirling. 

By  learning  how  to  twirl  we  do  not 
mean  that  you  as  a  drum  major  should 
baome  one  of  the  best  twirlers  in  the 
nation.  We  can  say,  however,  that  you 
can  literally  improve  your  drum  major¬ 
ing  very  easily  if  you  are  familiar  with 
twirling. 

One  of  the  most  apparent  assets  of 
being  able  to  twirl  along  with  your 
dmm  majoring  is  that  it  will  improve 
your  coordination.  You  might  say,  "My 
coordination  is  fine  as  it  is.”  Well,  just 
keep  in  mind  that  you  are  never  so 
good  that  you  cannot  improve  at  least 
a  little.  Actually  in  drum  majoring 
only  fundamental  coordination  is  re¬ 
quired.  This  should  be  apparent  to 
those  of  you  who  have  noticed  the  co¬ 
ordination  reciuired  in  twirling  as  to 
that  demanded  in  drum  majoring.  Im¬ 
proving  your  coordination  by  executing 
basic  and  advanced  twirling,  you  will 
ntake  drum  majoring  easier. 

Besides  improving  your  ccrardina- 
tion,  you  will  also  acquire  ideas  for 
introducing  some  flash  or  simple  twirls 
into  your  drum  majoring  movements. 
Drum  majors  of  today’s  show  bands 
have  found  that  in  order  to  use  the 
same  degree  of  showmanship  or  flash 
that  the  band  does,  they  as  drum 
tnajors  must  introduce  some  flash  into 
their  signals.  A  simple  spin  or  a  half- 
horizontal  may  be  all  that  is  required. 
You  may  find  that  wrist  twirls  fit  in 
very  easily  as  a  part  of  your  forward 
tnarch  signal.  On  the  other  hand,  a 


Sond  all  quoitioni,  picturot,  nows 
roloaiM  and  othor  material  direct  to 
Floyd  Zarbock,  825  James  Court, 
Wheaton,  Illinois. 


one-spin  toss  may  be  your  way  of 
sharpening  up  the  forward  march.  Re¬ 
member,  it  is  not  mandatory  to  add 
some  twirl  to  every  signal,  but  if  a  twirl 
or  a  toss  will  improve  your  signal,  with 
out  descreasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
signal,  you  probably  should  seriously 
consider  using  it. 

Frequently  at  a  dinner  or  some  other 
(Kcasion  where  the  band  is  present,  the 
band  director  will  ask  the  drum  major 
to  put  on  an  exhibition  of  some  nature. 
Although  the  crowd  will  be  interested 
in  the  various  aspects  of  drum  major¬ 
ing,  we  have  found  that  they  respect 
(and  this  is  a  nation  wide  response)  a 
drum  major  more  if  he  can  twirl  in 
addition  to  being  able  to  drum  major. 
We  have  quite  frequently  heard  people 
comment  to  the  effect  that  the  drum 
major  should  know  how  to  twirl.  Ac¬ 
tually,  we  all  know  that  you  do  not 
have  to  be  a  good  twirler  to  be  a  good 
drum  major,  but  it  certainly  shows 
that  you  are  a  better  drum  major  if 
you  can  twirl  in  addition  to  being  able 
to  drum  major. 

As  a  drum  major,  or  perhaps  in  the 
future  as  a  band  director,  you  may  find 
yourself  quite  perturbed  with  the  twirl- 
ers  for  not  having  their  routine  worked 
out  or  for  dropping  their  batons  or 
maybe  some  other  item.  We  feel  that 
if  you  have  a  more  complete  working 
knowledge  of  twirling,  you  will  be 
more  considerate  in  your  approach 
towards  the  twirlers.  You  will  be  able 
to  understand  the  many  factors  that 
arc  involved  in  the  composition  of  a 
routine.  Furthermore  you  will  find  that 
even  the  most  proficient  twirlers  drop 
their  baton.  You  will  find  also,  that 
twirling  and  marching  arc  not  as  easy 
as  the  twirlers  frequently  make  them 
look.  These,  and  many  more  problems 
of  the  twirlers  will  become  a  reality 


with  you  and  we  hope  that  you  will  be 
an  aid  in  solving  them. 

With  a  good  understanding  of 
twirling  you  will  be  able  to  help  the 
twirlers  in  place  of  hindering  them.  It 
might  be  a  good  idea  if  you  set  aside 
a  certain  time  during  the  week  to  be 
devoted  to  working  with  the  twirlers. 

If  you  are  unfamiliar  with  twirling,  it 
will  be  a  good  time  for  the  twirlers  to 
help  you  with  your  twirling. 

Fake  Twirls 

You  have  undoubtedly  heard  at  one 
time  or  another  that  there  is  a  time  and 
a  place  for  everything.  Well,  strange 
enough,  this  does  pertain  to  twirling, 
and  since  many  of  you  are  preparing 
for  your  forthcoming  school  contests, 
you  will  be  dealing  with  this  very  item. 

You  realize,  of  course,  that  one 
phase  of  your  contest  preparation  will 
be  the  rudiments.  At  the  present  time 
these  are:  the  wrist  twirl,  the  figure 
eight,  the  cartwheel,  the  four  finger 
twirl,  the  two  hand  spin,  the  two  hand 
spin  pass  around  the  back,  aerial  work, 
the  salute,  and  beating  time.  With  the 
exception  of  beating  time  the  other 
twirls  involve  no  fakes  or  fake  twirling. 

In  addition  to  doing  the  rudiments 
at  the  contest  you  will  also  be  required 
to  perform  a  routine.  The  composition 
of  this  routine  along  with  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  it  will  naturally  determine 
whether  or  not  you  win.  One  aspect 
that  will  aid  you  in  your  attempt  to 
win  will  be  to  leave  out  what  is  com¬ 
monly  known  as  fake  twirls. 

A  fake  twirl  is  a  little  hard  to  define 
but  by  using  an  example  perhaps  you 
will  see  the  difference  between  a  fake 
twirl  and  a  pure  twirl.  If  you  were 
to  place  the  baton  on  your  waist  in 
front,  hold  it  there  with  both  hands, 
and  then  do  a  double  turn  around 
without  moving  the  baton  from  its 
position  on  the  waist,  you  will  have 
executed  a  fake  twirl.  During  this 
movement  you  see  that  the  baton  re¬ 
mains  in  one  position,  while  the  body 
revolves.  This  makes  the^twirl  a  fake. 

Movements  of  this  nature  should 
not  be  included  in  your  contest  rou¬ 
tine.  There  is  absolutely  no  skill  re¬ 
quired  to  place  the  baton  on  the  waist 
and  although  skill  is  required  to  do  a 
double  turn  around,  that  part  of  the 
movement  is  not  twirling.  Since  you 
are  not  displaying  any  twirling  skill 
then  in  doing  this  movement,  you 
really  should  not  include  it  in  your 
contest  routine. 
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You  should  not  be  so  naive  as  to  as¬ 
sume  that  qualified  judges  will  not 
notice  these  fakes.  Such  judges  will 
probably  mark  you  accordingly.  Re¬ 
member  there  is  no  reward  for  doing 
fakes,  whereas  there  is  if  you  do  pure 
twirls. 

From  the  other  side  of  the  fence, 
usually  similar  twirls  are  permissible 
in  show  routines.  Here  you  are  twirl¬ 
ing  for  what  is  essentially  a  lay  audi¬ 
ence  and  most  of  them  will  not  be  able 
to  distinguish  between  the  fake  twirls 
and  the  pure  twirls.  Not  that  you 
should  take  advantage  of  your  audi¬ 
ence,  but  rather  in  show  twirling  you 
can  display  both  types  of  twirls. 

Thus  when  you  compose  your  con¬ 
test  routine,  exclude  all  fake  twirls  and 
fake  connections.  You  will  not  only 
have  a  much  better  chance  to  win  but 
you  will  also  have  a  much  better  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  how  good  twirling 
is  composed. 

May  we  add,  that  once  you  have  a 
routine  composed,  practice  and  quali¬ 
fied  guidance  are  the  two  keys  to  be¬ 
coming  a  champion. 

Twirling  News 

The  Professional  Twirling  Teachers 
Society  recently  voted  to  endeavor  to 
bring  a  system  of  baton  twirling  com¬ 
petition  under  the  guidance  of  the 
A.A.U.  (Amateur  Athletic  Union). 


Rose  Bowl  Bonds  Thrill 
3,000,000  TV  Fans 

(Starts  on  page  i2) 

steps  combined  with  intricate  maneu¬ 
vers,  the  crowd  went  wild  with  en¬ 
thusiasm.  No  one  thought  the  South¬ 
ern  Cal  Band  could  top  the  Ohio  State- 
Show.  .  .  .  Then  there  was  a  brilliant 
fanfare  at  the  end  of  the  field  and 
Tommy  Walker  did  it  again.  Over  100 
bandsmen  mounted  on  tiny  stage-like 
horses  rode  on  to  the  field.  It  was  a 
thrill  that  is  hard  to  describe.  Each 
bandsman  was  dressed  in  the  uniform 
of  the  traditional  Trojan.  The  men  (or 
was  it  the  horses)  maneuvered,  danced, 
and  galloped  into  the  hearts  of  all. 

Together,  these  two  great  university 
bands  set  a  new  high  in  Football  Half¬ 
time  Shows.  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  joins  the  3,000,000  TV  Fans 
in  saying  "Well  Done.” 


Hold  That  Chin 

(Starts  on  page  19) 

can  also  be  practiced  on  open  "g” 
while  holding  the  chin  down  with  the 
left  hand.  A  serious  student  can  thus 
spend  fifteen-twenty  minutes  profitably 
every  day  on  open  "g”  while  putting 
the  emphasis  on  a  good  embouchure 
and  tone  quality. 

The  beginning  clarinet  or  sax  pupil 
can  easily  use  this  device  as  he  practices 
on  his  mouthpiece  for  first  sound  pro¬ 
duction.  Holding  his  mouthpiece  with 
one  hand  and  molding  his  embou¬ 
chure  with  the  other,  first  attention  can 
be  focused  on  mouth  position  and  con¬ 
trol  of  the  sound.  Continuing  this  pro¬ 
cedure  with  mouthpiece  on  the  instru¬ 
ment  and  more  long  tone  practice  on 
all  pitches  for  relaxaton  and  intent 
listening  the  student  will  become 
"quality”  conscious  at  an  early  age 
and  a  beautiful  blending  tone  will 
result. 

These  problems  have  been  discussed 
many  times  by  many  teachers  and  with 
many  good  solutions  but  if  this  pre¬ 
sentation  gives  a  little  new  light  on 
old  and  aggravating  problems  it  has 
been  worth  our  while. 


Mid-West  National  Clinic 

(Starts  on  page  31) 

superior  in  quality  and  each  played  to 
a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience. 

Each  of  the  fourteen  individual  in¬ 
strumental  clinics  were  most  interesting 
and  well  attended.  A  few  of  the  instru¬ 
mental  clinic  sessions  are  included  in 
our  pictorial  review.  Selection  of  all 
Bands  and  Clinicians  for  the  1955  Mid- 
West  will,  in  all  probability,  be  made 
by  March  1.  In-order  to  secure  the 
most  outstanding  bands  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Mexico,  as  well 
as  the  most  educational  and  inspira¬ 
tional  Clinicians  to  be  found  any¬ 
where,  your  suggestions  for  bands  and 
clinicians  are  invited.  Send  your  sug¬ 
gestions  to  Lee  W.  Petersen,  Executive 
Secretary,  4  E.  11th  Street,  Peru, 
Illinois. 

1955  Dates  are 
December  7,  8,  9,  and  10 

To  accommodate  hundreds  more 
music  directors,  the  1955  Mid-West 
National  Band  Clinic  has  been  moved 
a  week  earlier  for  1955.  The  music 
directors  who  attended  the  1954  Mid- 
West  in  December  voted  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  for  December  7,  8,  9,  and  10, 
1955,  and  consequently  those  have 
been  the  dates  selected. 

Coming  a  week  earlier,  music  di¬ 


rectors  will  be  able  to  attend  all  four 
days,  and  still  have  a  whole  week  to 
finish  preparations  for  their  Chrisimas 
Concerts. 

The  Mid-West  National  Band  Clinic 
has  grown  in  eight  short  years  to  be 
the  nation's  largest,  as  well  as  most 
practical  and  inspirational  of  all  the 
National  Band  Clinics.  All  sessions  are 
free  to  everyone.  The  Grand  Finale 
Chrismas  Banquet  is  also  free  to  di 
rectors  who  attend  the  entire  conven 
tion.  School  music  directors  are  re 
minded  now  to  place  December  7,  8, 
9,  and  10,  1955  on  their  school  calen 
dars  at  once  and  plan  their  Christmas 
Concerts  accordingly. 


Audio-Visual  Aids 

(Continued  from  page  34) 
South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  4. 
111.  1934.  Available  on  free-loan. 

Sound  has  now  been  produced  for 
the  above  three  filmstrips  on  school 
music. 


16  MM  Film 


W'altz  in  A  Flat  Major.  Music  by  Jo¬ 
hannes  Brahms.  Directed  by  Malvitu 
Hoffman,  with  Desha,  dancer.  Sym¬ 
phonic  Orchestra  under  Hans  Lange- 
One  reel,  16mm  film,  4  min.  Interna¬ 
tional  Film  Corp.,  163  West  46th  St.. 
N.  Y.  36.  N.  Y.  $23.00. 

The  visual  accompaniment  in  this 
picture  is  a  creation  of  Malvina  Hoff¬ 
man,  famous  sculptress,  and  is  an 
imaginative  treatment  portraying  the 
tempo  and  rhythm  of  Brahm’s  famous 
waltz. 


The  1954  ASBDA 
Convention  Report 

(Starts  on  page  27) 
was  most  evident  by  both  young  men 
and  ladies  in  the  ensemble  and  they 
played  with  fine  artistry. 

Two  demonstrations  of  the  after¬ 
noon  were  also  "eye  openers.”  The 
one,  on  recording  equipment  and  tech¬ 
niques  by  Eugene  Carrington  answered 
many  troublesome  problems  every 
bandmaster  encounters  in  his  own  re¬ 
cording  efforts.  The  second,  given  bj’ 
Professor  Mark  H.  Hindsley  on  "Me¬ 
chanical  Modification  of  Wind  Instru¬ 
ments  to  Improve  Intonation,”  boldly 
attacked  additional  "gremlins”  in  this 
field.  We  all  got  nearer  to  a  solution 
of  our  difficulties. 

Opportunity  was  provided  to  view 
films  of  Marching  Bands  of  ASBDA 
members  and  a  listening  room  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  hearing  disc  and  tape  record¬ 
ings  of  member  bands.  Possibilities 


Th*  195S  ASBDA  Cenventien  will  b« 
held  at  Datroit  Dacambar  IS,  14,  17. 
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for  broadening  this  phase  of  the  con- 
ferei.ce  was  expressed  by  many  as 
desirable  for  future  conventions,  or 
even  as  exchange  features  in  interim 
peric  ds. 

At  the  ASBDA  Banquet,  held  in 
the  Main  Dining  Room,  Paul  Yoder, 
as  toastmaster,  kept  the  group  in  stitch¬ 
es  with  his  jovial  repartee.  Dr.  A.  A. 
Harding  and  Professor  Mark  H.  Hinds- 
ley  spoke  appreciatively  of  the  work 
of  school  band  directors  and  wished 
this  new  movement  great  success  and 
they  expressed  their  delight  at  the  up¬ 
surge  of  morale  among  leaders  in  the 
school  band  field. 

Dr.  Edwin  Franko  Goldman,  Dean 
of  American  Bandmasters,  who  at¬ 
tended  a  portion  of  every  session,  gave 
the  principal  address  in  which  he 
pledged  his  full  endorsement  of  this 
ax>vement  to  improve  bands.  He  of¬ 
fered  several  suggestions  and  they  were 
well  received. 

The  University  of  Illinois  Faculty 
Woodwind  Quintet,  Charles  Delaney, 
flute;  Austin  McDowell,  clarinet;  Da¬ 
vid  Ledet,  oboe;  Sanford  Berry,  bas¬ 
soon;  and  Thomas  Holden,  French 
horn  provided  a  delightful  concert 
music  for  this  type  of  ensemble. 

Certainly  a  major  highlight  of  the 
conclave  of  this  first  day  was  the  con¬ 
cert  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Con¬ 
cert  Band  with  Mark  H.  Hindsley, 
Conductor.  This  band,  known  the 
country  over  for  its  unusual  band  ar¬ 
rangements,  gave  the  band  directors 
a  splendid  array  of  such  offerings. 

Prelude  and  Love  Death  from  "Tri¬ 
stan  and  Isolde”  by  Wagner  and  "Till 
Eulenspiegel”  of  Richard  Strauss  were 
cases  in  point. 

Ralph  I.  Hermann,  arranger,  com¬ 
poser  and  conductor  of  the  American 
Broadcasting  Company  presented  his 
latest  composition  for  band  "The 
North  Sea  Overture”.  Dr.  Goldman 
conducted  "Psalm  for  Band”  by  Persi- 
chetti  and  his  own  new  march  "Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois”  and  Dr.  Harding 
conducted  his  new  arrangement  of 
The  Tsar’s  Bride”  by  Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff. 


The  "Smoker”  after  the  concert  pro¬ 
vided  another  very  cordial  atmosphere 
in  which  old  and  new  acquaintances 
Jhared  experiences  with  prominent 
guests  gathered  around  the  boards. 

Thursday  morning  at  nine  o'clock 
the  clan  ^hered  in  the  historic  old 
hand  building  on  the  University  cam¬ 
pus,  where  for  many  years  past  annual 
hand  clinics  had  been  helcT  and  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  University  of  Illinois 
Band  Department.  Routine  business 
occupied  the  session  of  nearly  two 
hours.  Additional  names  were  pro¬ 
posed  for  membership,  and  voted  on 


— tentative  goals  and  limits  of  mem¬ 
bership  set.  It  was  voted  to  adopt  a 
policy  of  rotating  the  site  of  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  after  1955. 

With  all  the  superb  organization 
work  that  has  been  carried  on  by  the 
present  officers  and  directors,  in  start¬ 
ing  the  American  School  Band  Direc¬ 
tors  Association  and  the  planning  that 
went  into  this  years  meeting,  the 
assembled  group  cast  unanimous  ballot 
to  have  our  former  officers  stay  another 
term.  The  following  officers  hence 
continue;  President,  Dale  C.  Harris, 
Pontiac,  Michigan;  Vice  President, 
Pat  Arsers,  San  Antonio,  Texas;  Sec¬ 
retary,  R.  Cedric  Anderson,  Cedar  Ra¬ 
pids,  Iowa;  Treasurer,  G.  W.  Patrick, 
Springfield,  Illinois;  Directors,  John 
F.  Farinacci,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio; 
Dean  L.  Harrington,  Hornell,  New 
York;  H.  L.  Lidstrom,  Rochester, 
Minnesota. 

The  program  committee  sought  a 
fine  school  band  to  appear  on  the  Con¬ 
vention  program  and  Clarence  J.  Shoe¬ 
maker  and  his  Downers  Grove  High 
School  Band  of  Downers  Grove,  Illi¬ 
nois  were  asked  to  present  an  hour’s 
concert.  This  group  offered  many  new 
compositions  just  off  the  press,  useful 
in  the  school  band  field.  It  also  pre¬ 
sented  a  gifted  cello  soloist,  Connie 
Pat  McElroy  with  band  accompani¬ 
ment.  The  instrumentation  of  this 
band  is  highly  commendable  and  the 
players  gave  a  fine  account  of  them¬ 
selves  so  early  in  the  school  year. 

In  the  afternoon  forum  discussion 
John  F.  Farinacci  of  Cleveland 
Heights,  Ohio  was  the  moderator  of  a 
panel  on  "Music  for  School  Bands” 
consisting  of  Arthur  H.  Brandenburg, 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey;  Ernest  Caneva, 
Lockport,  Illinois;  Ardeen  J.  Foss, 
Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota;  James  Har¬ 
per,  Lenoir,  North  Carolina;  Morine 
Nyquist,  Reliance,  Wyoming;  William 
Robinson,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

Some  far  reaching  plans  were  dis¬ 
cussed  and  won  hearty  approval.  Will¬ 
ing  workers  offered  to  tackle  them 
forthwith.  Projects  proposed  involved 
a  survey  on  school  band  programs 
from  ASBDA  members.  Also  sugges¬ 
tions  to  music  publishers  on  parts  to 
be  deleted  or  augmented  in  present 
band  arrangements  will  be  studied. 
Setting  up  a  course  of  study  for  each 
band  instrument  was  given  hearty  en¬ 
dorsement.  ASBDA  members  from  the 
panel  and  from  the  floor  contributed 
generously  to  this  final  discussion  peri¬ 
od  and  all  left  it  hopeful  that  much 
good  can  come  from  a  free  discussion 
of  our  immediate  problems. 

There  was  more  to  come,  so  well 
had  all  plans  been  laid  and  so  well 
had  the  time  schedules  been  adhered 


to.  After  lunch,  the  band  leaders  heard 
a  superb  artist,  Alfred  Gallodoro, 
Multiple  Instrument  Soloist  of  the 
American  Broadcasting  Company.  He 
played  the  E[j  alto  saxophone  and  the 
B|j  clarinet  equally  well,  and  it  was 
a  treat  to  see  and  hear  an  artist  adapt 
himself  so  readily  to  two  embou¬ 
chures.  Ralph  Hermann,  the  gifted 
composer  and  arranger  heard  earlier, 
was  his  delightful  accompanist  and  the 
jovial  repartee  he  added  to  the  infor¬ 
mal  discussion  of  this  clinic  was  well 
received. 

Mr.  Gallodoro  was  again  featured 
in  Thursday  evening’s  concert  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  Band  in  a  mir¬ 
aculous  "Concerto  for  Doubles”  com¬ 
posed  by  Ralph  Hermann  and  conduct¬ 
ed  by  the  composer. 

Mark  H.  Hindsley,  Dr.  Austin 
Harding  and  Dr.  Edwin  Franko  Gold¬ 
man  shared  the  conductors  honor  for 
the  concert  with  a  fare  of  band  com¬ 
positions  rarely  heard  to  such  advan¬ 
tage.  One  left  this  two  day  conference 
with  cup  of  inspiration  overflowing, 
and  so  overwhelmed  with  the  serious 
purpose  and  high  morale  of  this  newly 
constituted  group  of  devoted  bandmen, 
that  it  will  ever  remain  as  a  distinct 
milestone  in  the  annals  of  music  edu¬ 
cation. 

Great  credit  must  go  to  Dale  Harris, 
the  leader  and  president  who  has  seen 
this  organization  reach  such  a  high 
stature  in  so  short  a  time.  High  com¬ 
mendation  is  certainly  in  order  to  Mark 
Hindsley  and  the  University  of  Illinois 
faculty  and  bandmen  that  put  them¬ 
selves  so  completely  at  the  disposal  of 
the  ASBDA,  the  Urbana  Lincoln  Hotel 
management,  and  last  but  not  least  our 
galaxy  of  guests.  Dr.  Harding,  Dr. 
Goldman,  Mr.  Hermann,  Alfred  Gal¬ 
lodoro,  and  the  rest  of  our  performing 
artists.  This  is  an  event  that  will  be 
long  remembered  and  cherished. 
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Intonation  Means  In-Notation 

By  Dr.  John  Paul  Jones 


Accustomed  as  we  are  to  musical 
jargon  it  becomes  rather  easy  to  lose 
sight  of  many  practical  values  and 
purposes  included  in  "shop  talk.”  One 
word  so  readily  bandied  about  is  "in¬ 
tonation,”  a  word  so  often  used  and 
seldom  heeded  yet  it  should  be  upper¬ 
most  in  the  minds  of  everyone  responsi¬ 
ble  for  musical  performance.  Intona¬ 
tion  means  simply  the  manner  of  sing¬ 
ing  or  playing  tones  in  relation  to 
pitch  and  harmony.  Pitch  and  harmony 
are  represented  in  our  musical  system 
by  a  series  or  set  of  marks,  signs  and 
characters.  In  our  system  of  notation 
we  designate  pitches  of  relative  sta¬ 
bility  and  learn  an  instrumental  finger¬ 
ing  to  match. 

However,  intonation  means  more 
than  merely  exercising  a  system  of 
fingering.  It  is  not  a  process  of  simple 
fingering  knowledge  nor  is  intonation 
something  which  may  be  taught  after 
the  student  has  "learned  to  play.”  In¬ 
tonation  must  be  the  issue  from  the 
very  first-blown  note.  The  writer  was 
thoroughly  impressed  recently  when 
listening  to  a  second-year  band  pre¬ 
paring  for  Spring  contests  with  no  ap¬ 
parent  conception  of  pitch.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  how  a  young  group 
could  become  a  second-year  band  and 
so  lose  sight  of  intonation  if,  indeed, 
it  was  ever  implanted.  A  mild  example 
was  the  sousaphone  player  who  gave 
out  a  gutteral  "G”  regardless  of  what 
valves  were  used.  Keys  and  valves 
were  pressed  with  joyous  abandon  but 
the  resultant  tones  were  played  un¬ 
doubtedly  without  pitch  consciousness. 

Intonation  begins  with  playing  the 
first  note  right.  Too  often  the  main 
effort  is  on  playing  a  tune  as  quickly 
as  possible,  blowing  as  best  the  stu¬ 
dent  can  with  the  director  hoping  that 
someday  the  intonation  will  level  out 
and  all  will  be  well  in  the  end.  It 
doesn't  work  that  way!  Band  students 
have  f>oor  intonation  mostly  because 
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they  were  taught  to  play  out  of  tune 
from  the  very  first  lesson.  Let  us  look 
into  some  common  causes  of  poor  in¬ 
tonation  and,  if  possible,  effect  some 
cures  for  this  musical  illness. 

High  on  the  list  of  possible  causes 
of  poor  intonation  is  the  effort  made 
by  the  director  to  have  the  group  play¬ 
ing  pieces  early  in  the  game.  Of 
course  parents  like  to  hear  their  chil¬ 
dren  play  as  quickly  as  possible  but  be- 
aware  that  the  beginning  student  prob¬ 
ably  shows  more  progress  the  first 
month  or  so  than  in  any  other  equal 
p>eriod  of  his  musical  activity.  It  is 
quite  an  accomplishment  indeed  to  be 
able  to  play  "America”  today  whereas 
last  week  the  child  knew  absolutely 
nothing  about  music.  The  director 
must  realize,  however,  that  improve¬ 
ment  does  not  continue  at  such  a  rapid 
rate  and  sooner  or  later  the  kind  of 
fundamental  teachings  will  out.  Such 
knowledge  should  temper  claims  to  a 
quick-playing  band. 

A  second  possible  cause  of  poor  in¬ 
tonation  is  the  lackadaisical  accept¬ 
ance  of  terrifically  sharply-tuned  in¬ 
struments  especially  in  the  brass.  In 
every  case  where  these  have  been 
examined  it  has  been  found  that  the 
brass  are  playing  extremely  sharp.  This 
is  due  to  the  common  acceptance  of  an 
instrument  being  in  tune  when  the 
slides  are  pushed  all  the  way  in.  The 
fact  is  this  puts  the  instrument  in  its 
sharpest  possible  playing  range.  The 
woodwinas  have  no  such  adjustments 
and  must  force  or  lip-up  to  match  the 
brass.  The  problem  is  lessened  con¬ 
siderably  in  an  all  brass  organization 
but  when  brass  and  woodwind  are 
mixed  the  tuning  must  be  done  accord¬ 
ing  to  those  instruments  having  the 
least  possible  tuning  range.  Oboes  and 
bassoons  are  in  this  category,  being 
followed  by  flutes,  clarinets  and  saxo¬ 
phones  in  your  favorite  order. 

Brass  instruments,  because  of  their 


structure,  are  well  suited  to  tuning 
slides  and  are  abundantly  fitted  wi^ 
these  devices.  Woodwind  instruments 
can  not  be  altered  except  at  sectional 
joints  which  does  not  allow  for  com¬ 
pensation  between  tone  holes.  Brass 
tuning  slides  are  of  such  length  that 
the  instrument  may  be  tuned  either 
sharp  or  flat  to  the  accepted  pitch 
standard.  If  the  slides  are  completely 
in  as  is  common  practice  it  becomes 
lossible  to  tune  only  to  those  instru¬ 
ments  flatter  in  pitch.  Woodwind  in¬ 
struments  are  dimcult,  if  not  impossi¬ 
ble,  to  tune  to  such  sharply  tuned 
brass.  This  sharp-brass  tuning  is  a  good 
developer  of  a  raise  sense  of  intonation 
on  the  part  of  the  student  and  often 
develops  a  feeling  of  futility  on  the 
part  of  the  director. 

The  trick  here  is  to  set  a  pitch  in 
the  woodwinds  to  which  all  may  tune 
comfortably  then  tune  the  brass  to  this. 
But  some  may  object  on  the  grounds 
that  this  may  not  be  A-440.  Well 
A-440  is  only  relative.  Pitch  is  variabk 
and  its  acceptance  has  never  been 
stable.  A-440  is  really  quite  young  as 
music  goes.  Moreover,  tuning  an  in¬ 
strument  to  a  single  A  or  B[)  does  mx 
in  any  way  assure  the  player  that  the 
remaining  notes  of  the  instrument  are 
in  tune.  The  usual  result  of  single  note 
tuning  is  an  excellent  A  or  B^  with 
the  remaining  twenty  or  thirty  usable 
tones  being  more  or  less  out  of  tune 

If  a  vibraharp  or  similar  instrument 
is  available  te^t  the  above  statement 
by  releasing  the  damper  and  see  ho* 
many  players  can  cause  a  sympathetic 
ringing  of  the  bars  throughout  the 
playable  scale  of  their  instrument 
Each  vibe,  bar  will  sound  in  sympathy 
with  a  similar  tone  of  the  instrumen: 
if  that  tone  is  played  in  tune. 

Again  there  is  the  argument  that  > 
sharply  tuned  band  makes  for  bril¬ 
liance  and  this  is  granted  but  there  n 
no  glory  ih  half  the  band  playing  ex- 
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trct'.iely  sharp  and  the  remaining  play¬ 
ers  striving  to  lip-up  to  the  pitch.  Any 
amount  of  brilliance  gained  is  quite 
offset  by  added  poor  intonation,  if 
indeed,  there  was  any  thought  toward 
brilliance  in  the  first  place. 

A  third  cause  of  poor  intonation  is 
that  of  placing  too  much  emphasis  on 
the  charted  fingering  of  notes  and  not 
enough  on  the  actual  pitch  of  the  tone 
produced.  The  young  (and  old)  player 
may  press  down  the  second  valve  and 
sound  first  space  F#  but  with  the 
same  fingering  the  octave  higher  is  a 
flatted  Fj(.  The  player,  unless  he  has 
been  taught  rightly,  assumes  he  is  right 
because  he  is  using  the  charted  finger¬ 
ing.  The  emphasis  should  be  on  the 
tone  produced  and  not  on  the  valve 
pressed  down. 

Compensation  for  differences  in 
pitch  requires  concentration  on  the 
manner  of  playing,  lip  positions,  ten¬ 
sion  and,  where  necessary,  alternate 
and  invented  fingerings  as  may  be  re¬ 
quired.  One  approach  is  through  pos¬ 
ture,  breathing  and  blowing.  Erect 
posture  means  freedom  of  rib  and  lung 
movement  thus  affording  a  full  use  of 
the  blowing  or  wind  power  apparatus. 
Good  breathing  means  being  able  to 
take  in  all  the  air  the  lungs  will  hold 
and  by  blowing  we  mean  letting  out 
only  the  air  as  needed  and  not  too 
much,  forcing  the  pressure  from  the 
bottom  of  the  lungs  and  not  from  the 
top.  Thus  is  built  a  good  supply  of 
air,  plenty  of  reserve,  and  a  steady 
pressure  suitable  to  supporting  a  tone 
of  quality  at  any  pitch. 

Another  is  lip  tension.  This,  per¬ 
haps,  is  more  important  in  brass  than 
in  woodwind  if  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  point  of  lesser  importance  in  in¬ 
strumental  playing.  However,  in  brass 
playing  the  lips  are  the  sound  generat¬ 
ing  element — in  fact,  if  the  sound 
generating  element  is  the  term  of  sig¬ 
nificance,  the  brass  actually  becomes  a 
double  reed  instrument  for  the  lips  are, 
in  all  sense  of  sound  production,  just 
as  double  as  the  double  reed.  This 
places  a  tremendous  importance  on  the 
muscular  control  necessary  to  make  the 
proper  lip  vibrations  without  the  aid 
of  further  mechanism.  To  sound 
A-400  something  must  vibrate  440 
times  per  second — no  more  and  no 
less,  and  when  that  something  is  the 
lips  the  need  for  muscular  control  is 
very  apparent.  The  problem  becomes 
that  of  accurate  control  at  a  tremen¬ 
dously  rapid  rate  of  vibration  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  upper  register.  Until  the 
student  develc^s  the  necessary  mus¬ 
cular  control  he  will  not  play  any  tone 
correctly. 

Where  a  reed  is  employed  as  the 
sound  generating  element  there  is  still 


muscular  control  necessary  if  the  reed 
is  controlled  but  in  either  brass  or 
woodwind  once  the  lips  or  reed  is  set 
in  motion  it  is  the  steadiness  of  air 
stream  which  keeps  an  even  pitch.  Be¬ 
ing  able  to  produce  this  steady  stream 
of  air  and  at  varying  pressures  as 
needed  again  requires  muscular  control 
of  lung  movement.  While  the  brass 
player  controls  the  vibratory  medium 
directly  the  woodwind  player  must 
control  the  sound  generating  unit,  or 
reed,  through  the  lips.  For  this  reason 
the  woodwind  teacher  calls  for  a  firm 
or  hard  lip  or  else  a  lack  of  such  con¬ 
trol  results  in  a  tone  just  as  flabby  as 
the  lips  which  should  control  it. 

To  sum  up,  check  intervals  for  true¬ 
ness  of  pitch.  If  flaws  exist  then  check 
the  fingering,  lip  control,  posture, 
breathing,  air  pressure,  angle  of  instru¬ 
ment,  etc.  Somewhere  along  the  way, 
assuming  the  instrument  is  in  good 
playing  condition,  the  fault  will  be  ex¬ 
posed  and  once  diagnosed  the  remedy 
is  apparent. 

Intonation,  then,  is  playing  the  tones 
"in  notation”  or  just  as  they  are  writ¬ 
ten — not  too  high  or  too  low  but 
exactly  on  pitch  in  relation  to  other 
concerted  instruments.  The  actual  pitch 
standard  used,  whether  it  be  A-440, 
442,  438  or  what,  is  not  as  important 
as  the  unification  of  all  instruments  in 
whatever  pitch  is  accepted.  Once  a 
sense  of  pitch  is  established  it  should 
be  exercised  through  a  liberal  use  of 
chord  and  scale  studies  in  full  concert 
rehearsal  and,  alas,  let  us  hope  none 
has  reached  the  point  of  no  return. 

Thank  You 
SUBSCRIBERS 

"Enclosed  find  check  for  $5.00  in 
renewal  of  my  subscription  (3  years) 
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Conrad  Claussen 
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subscription  to  THE  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
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sending  in  my  subscription,  but  I  had 
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I  became  interested  in  your  maga¬ 
zine  after  seeing  a  copy  of  the  S^- 
tember  issue  and  I  would  greatly 
appreciate  the  September  issue  being 
included  in  my  subscription  if  I  am 
late.” 

Sincerely, 

Wilbum  T.  Elrod,  Music  Director 

Knightstown  High  School 

Knightstown,  Indiana 


"We,  here  in  Cairo,  tried  your  bun¬ 
dle  plan  last  year  for  the  first  time 
and  my  youngsters  are  very  well 
pleased.  In  fact,  I  stopped  passing 
them  out  before  rehearsals,  for  work 
just  about  came  to  a  standstill.  Now 
I  hold  them  until  rehearsals  are  over 
— and  then  I  worry  about  the  class¬ 
room  teachers  complaining  that  THE 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  takes  over  in 
the  academic  building.” 

Very  sincerely, 

Wm.  T.  Verran,  Director 
Cairo  High  School  Band 
Cairo,  Georgia 

"I  am  writing  to  ask  if  I  might  sub¬ 
scribe  for  THE  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN.^  Do  you  have  to  be  a  member 
of  a  band  to  take  it  ?  I  was  in  the  band 
in  my  freshman  year,  but  I  am  not  now 
because  of  my  work.  I  am  a  private 
music  instructor  with  studios  at  my 
home  and  in  a  nearby  town.  While  at 
school,  I  read  all  of  the  issues  of  your 
magazine,  but  would  like  to  have 
them  for  my  own  use. 

Please  let  me  know  if  I  may  sub¬ 
scribe  for  this  magazine  and  what 
the  price  is.^” 

Sincerely  yours, 
Frances  Reese 
Zanesville,  Ohio 

"Enclosed  find  money  order  for 
$2.00  for  one  years  subscription  to 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  Our 
Chapter  of  the  Modern  Music  Masters 
Society  wishes  to  have  a  copy  each 
month  in  the  library. 

Sincerely, 

Anne  Ceigel,  President 
M.M.M.  Chapter  28 
Escanaba,  Michigan 

"Just  a  note  to  congratulate  THE 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  on  its  26  years 
of  wonderful  service  to  music  in 
America.  I  remember  as  a  high  school 
student  in  the  Winston-Salem  public 
schools  how.  much  I  would  look  for¬ 
ward  to  each  issue  of  THE  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN,  and  my  interest  in  read¬ 
ing  its  pages  has  not  diminished.  It  is 
impossible  to  tell  of  the  part  which 
The  SM  has  played  in  the  tremendous 
development  of  music  in  America.  I 
am  sure  it  has  been  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  this  development 
and  growth.” 

Sincerely, 

James  Christian  Pfohl,  Director 
Transylvania  Music  Camp 
Brevard,  North  Caitdina 

"I  enclose  $2.00  for  which  please 
enter  my  subscription  for  one  year  to 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  At  pres¬ 
ent  I  am  serving  as  a  musician  in  the 
Navy.  I  find  THE  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  to  be  invaluable  to  an  aspiring 
music  educator  in  my  position.” 

Thank  you, 

Maurice  L.  Allison,  MUSA 
USN  School  of  Music 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


vary,  19JJ 
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INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 


ATTENTION.  PIANISTS!  Acquire  skill  fast¬ 
er.  Work  out  anytime  you  feel  like  it  with  a 
Practicinft  Silencer.  Ideal  for  apartment  tenants 
.  .  .  neifthbors  not  annoyed.  Only  you  hear  the 
notes.  Kits  spinets  or  uprights.  Only  $9.95.  Ten 
day  money  hack  guarantee.  Send  check  now. 
Limitone  Practicing  Silencer  Company,  $226 
Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh  24,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE:  I  Pan-American  Kb  sousaphone, 
$225.00;  1  Conn  oltoe,  $175.00;  I  Pedler  Eb 
clarinet,  $75.00;  1  Conn  ccmet,  $75.00;  1  Mar¬ 
tin  baritone,  $100.00;  I  Martin  tenor  saxo¬ 
phone,  $175.00;  1  American  Standard  mello- 
phone,  $75.00.  All  guaranteed  like  new.  Lots  of 
other  bargains.  Send  for  bargain  list.  Blessing’s 
Musician  Supply  Co.,  Elkhart.  Indiana. 


EQUIP  YOUR  BAND  at  half  the  price. 
Thousan<ls  of  guaranteed  certified  rebuilt,  new 
instruments  and  new  accessories.  Rental  Plan — 
School  Budget  Plans- -Music  Aptitude  Test. 
Write  for  catalog  and  free  40  page  Band  Or¬ 
ganizing  Manual.  Send  your  old  instruments 
today  for  highest  trade-in  or  cash  allowance. 
Meyer’s  Equipment  for  School  Bands,  454 
Michigan  Avenue,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


MANY  UNUSUAL  BARGAINS  in  rebuilt 
and  new  band  instruments ;  clarinets,  alto  and 
bass  clarinets,  oboes,  bassoons,  French  horns. 
Write  for  lists:  School  Music  Service,  101  E. 
Green  St.,  Champaign,  Illinois. 


FOR  SALE:  New  and  used  band  instruments. 
We  buy  and  trade.  Cash  discount  unbelievable. 
Band  Instrument  Repair  Company,  2500  Grand, 
Parsons,  Kansas. 


TUBA,  CONN  BBb  Upright,  4  valve,  silver, 
excellent  condition  with  case,  $275.00.  Willard 
A.  Driirgers,  Somerville,  Virginia. 


GENUINE  HECHEL  bassoon,  $600.00.  Alex¬ 
ander  French  horn,  $250.00.  Mozart  Music,  123 
Granby  Street,  Norfolk.  Virginia. 


UNIFORMS  FOR  SALE 


BARGAINS,  tuxedo  suits,  single  breasted, 
double  breasted,  every  size,  $15.00.  Like  new, 
full  dress  suits,  vest  included,  $20.00,  $25.00. 
Shirts,  $2.00.  Blue  band  caps  like  new,  $1.50.  38 
blue  coats,  $100.00.  Ten  beautiful  mess  jackets, 
$40.00.  Twenty  beige  coats  like  new  $60.00.  35 
black-orange  uniform  caps,  new  $80.00.  White 
orchestra,  band  coats,  shawl  collars,  double 
breasted,  like  new,  reduced  to  $6.00,  wonderful 
bargains,  sample  on  request.  All  sizes,  tuxedo 
trousers,  tropical  cloth  $4.00,  woolen  materials, 
$5.00.  Above  excellent  for  singing  groups, 
school  bands,  orchestras,  or  quartets.  Blue  or¬ 
chestra  coats,  shawl  collars,  double  breasted 
$8.00,  all  sizes.  Bargains,  Free  lists,  costumes, 
curtains,  clowns.  Al  Wallace,  2453  N.  Halsted, 
Chicago,  Illinois.  , 


37  GOOD,  USED,  cadet  uniforms,  whipcord, 
blue  trimmed  in  red.  White  duck  trousers 
trimmed  in  blue.  High  School  sizes.  Juniata 
Joint  High  School,  Mifflintown,  Pennsylvania. 


48  GOOD,  USED,  double  breasted  band  uni¬ 
forms.  Red  and  blue  whipcord  trimmed  in  gold. 
High  school  sizes.  Juniata  Joint  High  f^hool, 
Mifflintown,  Pennsylvania. 


FOR  SALE:  100  band  uniforms,  made  by  De 
Moulin.  Best  offer.  Contact  C.  J.  Sboemaker, 
Downers  Grove,  Illinois. 


FOR  SALE,  83  navy  blue  uniforms,  gold  trim, 
white  belt  and  shoulder  cord  with  caps,  fair 
condition.  $500.00  for  the  lot.  High  School 
Band,  Galesburg,  Illinois. 


FOR  SALE:  43  good  used  single  breasted  uni¬ 
forms.  Pershing  st^le  caps.  Dark  grey  with 
>urple  and  gold  tnm.  Mullinville  Rural  High 


purple  and  gold  tnm.  Mull 
nchool,  Mullinville,  Kansas. 


REED  MAKING 


GUARANTEED  REEDS  for  Oboe  and  Eng- 
lish  Horn  by  Francis  Napolilli,  formerly  Chicjwo 
Symphony.  $1.25  each  or  $13.00  per  dozen.  My- 
gatt-Napolilli,  4877  North  Paulina  Street,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois. 


BASSOON  REEDS.  Handmade  by  first  bas¬ 
soonist  United  States  Marine  Band,  $1.25  each. 
Tested  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  William 
Koch,  105  Galveston  Place,  S.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton  24,  D.  C. 


GUARANTEED  PROFESSIONAL  OBOE 
AND  BASSOON  reeds.  Oboe  $1.75,  bassoon 
$2.00  postpaid.  Free  woodwind  catalogue.  Jack 
Spratt  Woodwind  Shop.  Old  Greenwich,  Conn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE  DIRECTOR  OF  SCHOOL  MUSIC.  A 
highly  rated  book  every  music  director  should 
have.  By  Dr.  John  Paul  Jones.  $2.00  postpaid. 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Albany,  Georgia. 


Classified  Rates 

Minimum  ad  15  words,  $3.50  (  25c 
each  additional  word);  25  words 
for  $4.50  (20c  each  additional 
word ) ;  or  50  words  for  $6.75  ( 15c 
additional  word). 


Enid's  Tri-State  Festival 


(Starts  on  page  50) 

pletion.  There  is  still  room  for  one 
or  two  musical  organizations  to  enter. 
Address  all  correspondence  to  Mil- 
burn  E.  Carey,  Festival  Manager,  2068 
University  Station,  Enid,  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Carey  will  soon  announce  the 
list  of  great  names  who  will  act  as 
adjudicators  and  guest  conductors  for 
this  years  program.  The  dates  of  the 
Festival  are  May  12,  13,  and  14. 


The  Solo  Brass 

(Continued  from  page  5ft) 


should  be  played  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  first  polka  section  with  gradual 
increase  in  volume  and  speed  of  each 
phrase  and  with  slight  retard  at  end 
of  each  phrase. 

The  last  strain  in  original  key  of 
Bjy  major  should  be  played  a  little 
faster  than  the  preceding  movements 


You  Can  Sell  Your 
USED  UNIFORMS 


Has  your  band  purchased  new 
uniforms  in  the  past  two  or  three 
years?  Have  you  sold  your  used 
set?  Did  you  know  that  new 
bonds  ore  springing  up  every¬ 
where  that  would  like  to  buy 
used  uniforms? 

THE  SCHCX)L  MUSICIAN  is 
proud  that  they  hove  assisted 
hundreds  of  schools  in  the  post 
25  years  in  the  sole  of  their  used 
uniforms. 

May  we  suggest  you  place  o 
classified  advertisement  in  the 
next  issue  and  watch  it  go  to 
work  for  you. 


and  in  even,  strict  tempo  throughout, 
except  possibly  a  slight  broadening 
of  the  first  and  second  notes  of  the 
fourth  measure. 


NEW  MUSIC  REVIEW 


Catherine  by  Jeroslav  Cimera  for 
trombone,  or  baritone  solo  with  piano  I 
accompaniment.  Published  by  NeH  < 
Kjos,  price  $1.00.  Grade  II,  III. 

Here  is  a  wonderful  addition  to  the 
relatively  scarce  supply  of  good  medi¬ 
um  easy  grade  trombone  solos.  The 
range  runs  from  low  B[),  second  line, 
to  high  F  above  staff.  This  solo  i»in 
waltz  style  and  includes  a  nice  shpit 
easy  cadenza  followed  by  a  legato 
waltz  movement,  followed  by  a  tech¬ 
nical  movement  using  eighth  notes,  fd- 
lowed  by  a  trio  in  nice  melodic  style, 
to  be  played  legato.  Then  a  nice  longer 
cadenza  follows,  and  the  solo  ends 
with  brilliant  coda.  This  is  a  highly 
recommended  solo  for  the  high  school 
or  junior  high  school  trombonist.  It 
has  style,  brilliance,  nice  melody,  and 
much  program  appeal. 


Aria  (If  Thou  Be  Near)  by  ].  S. 
Bach,  arranged  by  Bernard  Fitzgerald 
for  trombone,  cornet  or  baritone  solo 
with  piano  accompaniment.  Published 
by  G.  Ricordi.  Price  60c. 

A  beautiful  legato  style  solo  which 
is  expressive  and  very  high  grade 
musically,  but  easy  to  play  as  far  as 
range  and  technique  are  concerned. 
Highly  recommended  for  easy  contest 
or  recital  material. 


ON  CASE  MEANS  FULL  PROTECTinx 
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